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Winners in Wings Over Pacific Contest (See page 6-T) 


Mrs. Kent Kessler 


Teacher Supply Up 

The NEA’s annual teacher supply 
and demand report usually presents an 
ominous picture of too many positions 
and too few candidates. The 1957 re- 
port just announced does not minimize 
the teacher shortage. But for the first 
time in years, it gives educators and 
others something to about: 
107,452 qualified teachers will be grad 
uated in June, representing a substan- 
tial 10 per cent gain over last year. 

According to the survey, 42,796 per- 
sons will have completed preparation 
for elementary school teaching in 1957 
~an increase of nearly 5 per cent over 
1956. The number of candidates who 
have prepared for positions in the high 
schools will be 64,656—a gain of nearly 
14 per cent. 

The study also shows that the per- 
centage of college graduates to com- 


cheer 


plete teaching requirements has steadily 
increased since 1950, even though the 
total number of college graduates has 
fluctuated. In 1950, 26 per cent of col- 
lege graduates prepared for teaching 
careers; in 1957, the figure is expected 
to be 32 per cent. 

Despite these encouraging develop- 
ments, the picture is still far from good. 
Reports Ray C. Maul, who prepared 
the NEA survey: 
>The nation’s public schools could use 
an additional 120,000 teachers during 
the current school year. 
mAs the number of qualified teacher 


Emelyn Waltz 





ms 


prospects increases frony year to year, 
the number of high school teaching 
candidates will become mére out of line 
with the need. (Although two of every 
three teachers in the public schools 
teach elementary grades, three of 
every five college graduates preparing 
for teaching careers hope to obtain 
high school posts. ) 

>There will be a continued sparsity of 
science and math teachers, 


Wanted: Magazines 


How can you and your students help 
in the Cold War against Communism? 
By joining the Magazines for Friendship 
crusade, Organized by Prof. Albert 
Croissant of Occidental College, the 
Friendship campaign 
aims to counteract Communist and 
other anti-American propaganda by 
“spreading the truth about America 
around the world with used magazines.” 

For the cost of postage, the cam- 
paign’s sponsors note, magazines can be 
sent anywhere in the world “save be- 
hind the Iron or Bamboo Curtains, and 
some are sure to trickle through these 
barriers.” Good general magazines as 
well as classroom publications like 
Scholastic Magazines will show others 
how Americans “live and think,” as well 
as “the freedom and prosperity of De- 
mocracy as opposed to the tyranny and 
poverty of Communism.” For further in- 
formation, write Magazines for Friend- 
ship, Occidental College, Los Angeles. 


Magazines for 


Education ‘‘Threats”’ 


The three major threats confronting 
freedom in education are “gimmicks,” 
“mass mind” thinking, and a return to 
the concept of “education for the few.” 

So holds T. M. Stinnett, executive 

secretary of the National Commission of 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. In a lecture at George 
Peabody College for Teachers in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Stinnett warned: 
Gimmicks, such as teachers’ aides, tel- 
evision, and other assembly line ap- 
proaches, pose threats because those 
who advocate them seem to feel that 
“the human-like objects on a conveyor 
belt will respond to a given set of cir- 
cumstances alike and unvaryingly.” 
>The mass-mind danger stems largely 
from mass media which keep stressing 
the need for such specialties as scien- 
tists, engineers and technicians, in order 
to keep up with Russia. The stampede 
to pattern our education system after 
Russia’s (which has its education goals 
imposed by the state rather than de- 
termined by the need and desires of 
the people) overlooks the very nature 
of U.S. education, Stinnett said. 
»The appeal for a return to a program 
ot “education for the few” is based on 
the survival of the fittest theory, he 
charged, and runs contrary to the Amer- 
ican concept of maximum development 
of each citizen. 


Explorer's Journey 


Back in 1920, a young Dartmouth 
graduate in Pittsburgh named Maurice 
R. Robinson conceived the idea of pub- 
lishing a special newspaper for high 
school students. The result was an eight- 
page weekly called Western Pennsyl- 
vania Scholastic and a first-year circula- 
tion of 9,000 copies. 

This month, Mr. Robinson, now presi- 
dent and publisher of Scholastic Maga- 
zines, Inc. (combined circulation: over 
2,400,000) announced the start of a 
new classroom magazine: Explorer. 

Designed for elementary school pu- 
pils in grades 3 and 4, Explorer is the 
12th periodical in the Scholastic Maga- 
zines group and the third at the 
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Use Beseler’s VU-LYTE II to get large, 
bright, clear pictures before your students. 
The VU-LYTE II is the brightest Opaque 
Projector ever made! 





PICTURES ARE POWERFUL! USE 
PICTURES TO SHOW WHAT YOU SAY! 


Do you know how much an Opaque Projector 

can assist you? 

Do you know how very simple it is to operate? 

Would you like to try an Opaque Projector? 

(There's no obligation whatever.) 

Simply write for a Free Demonstration, 

to be given at your convenience. We'll also 

send the illustrated brochure 

“Turn Teaching Into Learning’. 
CHARLES 


CBeacler 


COMPANY 
11th & Hollywood 
East Orange, New Jersey 








elementary school level (others are Jun- 
ior Scholastic for grades 6, 7 and 8, and 
Newstime for grades 4 and 5). 

According to Miss Mary Harbage, 
former elementary supervisor of Akron 
(Ohio) public schools, who is editor of 
the new magazine, Explorer will pro- 
vide “a bright, new learning adventure 
for children and teachers together.” Its 
contents, which will be geared to the 
wide variations in reading abilities 
found in grades 3 and 4, will include 
current news, science, communicative 
skills, creative projects, songs, games 
and puzzles. 

Explorer may be ordered through 
classroom subscription only (40¢ a term, 
80¢ a school semester). Write to 
Scholastic Magazines, Inc., 33 West 42 
Street, New York City. 


Mary Harbage (at 
right), will edit new 
Scholastic student 
magazine Explorer 
(below). 
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To Sift Integration 


The Middle States Council for the 
Social Studies will hold its 54th annual 
spring meeting in Wilmington, Del., 
May 10 and 11. Theme of the confer- 
ence: “Integration: a Challenge and an 
Opportunity for Educators in the Mid- 
dle States.” 

Earle T. Hawkins, president of State 
Teachers College, Towson, Md., will 
speak on the conference theme. Fol- 
lowing his address, panel members from 
different sections of the Middle States 
will discuss integration progress in their 
respective areas. 

Other convention features: an address 
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Transportation of Coal 


locate new plants at or near the coal mine, completely 
eliminating freight charges. 


After coal has been mined and processed, it enters a 
key stage in its journey to the user—the actual move- 


ment to market. 


About 97% of all coal transported in this country is 
moved by three carrier systems—railroad, truck and 
waterway. The railroads handle the lion’s share of the 
total, approximately 77%. This is logical because only 
railroads have both the capacity and flexibility of 
movement to carry coal over long distances quickly 
and economically. However, rising railway freight 
rates have been responsible for interesting changes in 
the coal transportation picture. 


For one thing, the existing transportation balance 
has been shifting. As their rates have increased through 
the years, railroads have been losing coal business 
steadily to trucks and waterways. Also new methods of 
transportation are being tested. Successful experiments 
with long-distance conveyor belts and pipelines hold a 
promise of quick, low-cost delivery for the coal indus- 
try. Most significant change has been the trend for 
industries—notably aluminum and public utilities—to 


Meanwhile coal producers are striving to maintain 
freight rates at a proportionate level with today’s 
economy. Ideally, these rates will afford transportation 
systems a reasonable profit, yet enable producers to 
offer a plentiful supply of low-cost fuel for the furnaces 
of the world. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 

Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “Class Report” 
(booklet on coal for intermediate grades, illustrated in color) 
and a list of other teachers’ aids. 

Name 

School 

Street 

City aie : . Zone 


Position or grade 


f------------- 
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by du Pont’s George R. Seidel on 
“Technology and Social Change,” a 
cuided tour of Winterthur Museum and 


Gardens, and visits to area schools 


ETV Convention 


For the first time in its history, Ohio 
State Univ.’s Institute for Education by 
Radio-Television will feature a special 
“Teaching-by-Television Day.” 

On May 8, the first day of the four- 
day conference, 800 broadcasters, edu 
cators, and civic leaders will explore 
the many facets of TV as a teaching 
tool. Panels will touch on such ques- 
tions as costs, selection and training of 
TV teachers, and equipment needs 

Speakers will include Ralph Steetle, 
executive director of the Joint Council 
on Educational Television; Hideya 
Kuma, Michigan State Univ., Dean 
Thomas Pollock, New York Univ.; and J. 
Chester Swanson, Oklahoma City school 
superintendent. Site of the conference 
is the Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus 


In Brief 


Gov. Theodore McKeldin of Maryland 
has vetoed a three-cent tax on every 
package of cigarettes sold in that state. 
The money would have financed a $400 
annual pay increase for teachers. 


Louisiana is hunting for new methods 
of financing pay teachers 
Governor Earl Long has suggested that 
the state might divert payments from 
the teacher retirement fund and use 
the for current salaries. The 
teachers don’t like the idea. A special 
session of the Legislature will try to un- 
tangle the situation this month. 


raises ror 


money 


PJoe Shapiro, H.S. English teacher in 
New York City, insists he co-authored 
the song hit “Round | Round” during 
a BMT subway rid 


China is having 


Red old-fashioned 
capitalistic budget troubles. Despite il- 
literacy of 78 per cent in a population 
of about 600,000,000, Peiping has or 


] 


dered slashes in the education budget 


PG. C. Scarborough is new superintend 
ent of Houston ({ 1L¢ 
ing the ition of 
Moreland. 


Quizzer Charles Van Doren will act as 
consultant to NBC on education and 
public affairs programing at a reported 
$50,000 per year. This part-time job 
will gross him bette: ten 
what he receives as a Columbia Univ 
English instructor 


schools, tollow- 


William E. 


resign 


than times 


There will be no forced transfers to 
“difficult” New York City schools—at 
least not this year, promises Supt. 
William Jansen. The transfers were rec- 
ommended by the Board of Education’s 


special commission on integration. (See 
“Scholastic Teacher” March 22.) 
Retired high school teacher Florence 
May Smith, Trumansburg, N. Y., just 
died and left her alma mater, Cornell, 
$100,000 for a scholarship fund. 


Adlai Stevenson is new Chairman of 
the Advisory Board of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc. 


»Teachers should be permitted to at- 
tend education conventions pertaining 
to their professional work without loss 
of pay. So say 95 per cent of school su- 
perintendents polled by “The Nation’s 
Schools.” More than three-quarters of 
them think such conventions should be 
1 a year with pay. 


limited to one 


> Hallmark Cards will make available 16 
mm. kinescopes of “The Cradle Song,” 
recently shown on television. For in- 
formation, write to Association Films, 
Broad and Elm Streets, Ridgefield, N.J. 
> William B. Aycock, Univ. of Virginia 
luw professor, takes over as chancellor 
of the Univ. of North Carolina July 1. 
>This week, more than 400 California 
high school students will participate in 
the Fifth Annual High School Model 
United Nations Conference. The meet- 
ing is being held at the Berkeley cam- 
pus of the Univ. of California. 


Philadelphia educators Wesley E. 
Scott, Matthew M. Jasner, and Leon 
Rubin—who direct the city’s remedial 
handwriting program—have been named 
consultants tor W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co.'s 
legible handwriting program. 


Don’‘t Miss... 


Which Ones Would You Admit to 
College?, in “College Board Review” 
(winter, 1957 Here's your 
chance to test vour judgment on how 
high school seniors will tare in college. 
You are given six case histories of sen- 
iors applying for admission. The chal- 
lenge: figure out which ones actually 
succeeded. Write College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, c/o Educational Test- 
ing Service, Box 592, Princeton, N.J. 


50 cen.s. ) 


issue), 


sngie copy 

Ninth Graders Tackle Juvenile De- 
linquency, in “The Clearing House” 

April). How a Stratford, Conn., ninth 
grade planned and executed a unit on 
law and order—ranging from juvenile 
delinquency to the role of the United 
Nations. 

Book Bait, a series of studies on adult 
books which have the greatest appeal 
for young people. Elinor Walker sum- 
marizes nearly 100 books, tells how stu- 
dents’ reading may be enriched. This 
book will be published in June by the 
American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill. (“Prob- 
able” price, $1.25.) 





Scholastic Teacher Magazine awards 
“Oscar” to Bananas? Si Senor! 


FREE LOAN! 


You can get both films on 
loan by mailing this cou- 
pon. All you pay is the 
return postage. Both pic- 
tures are in magnificent 
Eastman color, and running 
time is 13% minutes each. 


UNITED FRUIT 
COMPANY 








Voted one of year’s top educational films — 
for production excellence and classroom value! 


This prize-winning color film whisks of Central America—and how your stu- 
you right off to Bananaland. Ina musi-__ dents will enjoy it! 
cal merger of animation and live action, In addition to Bananas? Si Sefor!, 
it shows you how the lush green jungles United Fruit Company has a compan- 
are cleared, land irrigated...how _ ion film titled The Living Circle. This 
bananas are harvested and brought to film, rated ‘‘tops’’ by Audio-Visual 
you on ships of the Great White Fleet. Guide, shows you the ancient Mayan 
You'll hear the catchy tunes of Chi- civilization. . . explores the reasons for 
quita Banana — watch the fury of crop-_itsdeath... tells how peaceful trade 
crushing tropical windstorms. This new among the Americas is helping modern 
film brings to life your classroom study Central America avoid the same fate 


Send this coupon, or coupon on Page 18-T, to: 





Association Films, Inc., Dept. ST, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 
Please send me (check films desired) — [1] Bananas? Si Senor! The Living Circle 
for showing to an education group on 


(specify date of showing) 


Name 





Organization 





Street Address 





City 











PACIFIC BOUND! 


Here are the winners of Scholastic Teacher's 
“Wings over the Pacific’ Travel Contest 


First 
VW eston 
Japan). 


Second Prize: 


Topeka 


Third Prize: Miss Emelyn Waltz, Social Studies 
New Trier Twp. High School, W 


FIRST PRIZE by Mrs. Kent Kessler 
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LL my life I’ve lived and w 
in a small town the hills of 
Virginia. Here I have taught two 
erations of its bo | Together 
we have learned 
incomes cannot kee; and 
minds from et. passing the world 
and our interests { iching its farth 
est corners. W] 
strange places b boat. or 
we have found ptable 
through books and the experiences of 
real and imaginary f1 
I first felt that I kne 
China when I traveled 
up the Yangtze River 
of a long, colorful 
student. I’ve flown 
tasted new, excitir 
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Pacific—spent a ‘ 
with a very tir 
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International 
the pages of othe 
Other students have brought back 
their travelogues 
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1 temple crossed ft 
Date | ull through 
letters. 
into 
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Through the 

church I have helped 

and model gardens in 

the world. Through agencies of 
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to set up schools 
remote parts ot 


the 


SECOND PRIZE (Excerpts) by Grace Van Tries 


" OMETIME dur ng life. most 
of you will t the far corners of 
the world,” I repeatedly tell my high 
school World Literature 
classes. Because of the eas« 
of travel today. these same students will 
become citizens | 
Therefore, in tea 
to these sensitive 
ple, my aim must be 
erance and genuin 
the cultures of the 
can I do this tl 


your 


seniors 
ind speed 
yf th world tomorrow. 
hing World Literature 
eptive young peo- 

to develop a tol- 
ippreciation of all] 
world. How better 
he land 


Kent Kessle1 
High School 


Prize: Mrs. 
W. Va.) 


Miss Grace lries, 
Kan.) High School (trip to Japan). 


Social Studies Teacher, 
trip to Hong Kong and 


English Teacher, 


Teacher, 
netka, Ill. (trip to Hawaii). 





United Nations I have 
and typhus in “end-o! 
brought literacy to people hungry for 
learning; and sat beside Danny Kaye as 
he sang with the glected children 
of the world. 

I have watched the birth of the 
Philippine Republic with Romulo and 
Magsaysay. I have interviewed Pandit 
Nehru with Edward R. Murrow 
Cecil Brown. I have followed the tide 
of nationalism as it rose in the East 
and swept westward around the world. 
I have watched Hawaii in her fight for 
statehood, and Japan take giant steps 
[ have watched rival 

mtrol the lives 


fought malaria 


the-road” places; 


and 


toward democracy 
ideologies struggle 
and minds of men. All 

I wouldn’t have missed 
second hand! 

Do I need to te 
to fly to Hawaii 
Kong? My pulse 
the words which be my 
only passport to such adventure. Think 
h I could bring to 

f the dull recita- 


iddenly spring to 
] 


vere experiences 

but they were 
uu why Id like 
and Hong 
pounds as | 


Japan, 
fairly 


write could 
of the wonders whi 
my classroom! T! 
tions which could 
life through 
“mountain top” experiences! 


recalle incidents and 


In these pages centers a great hope 
that I may see thes 
my own eyes—feel them through my 
own heartbeats! I could actually talk 
with people in places, and 


wonders through 


ta iway 


watch them at work and play. I could 
travel in strange conveyances through 
busy market places and deserted little 
streets, my senses responding to un- 
familiar smells and sights and sounds. 
I could see religion at work in the lives 
of people as I watch them in their holy 
places. I could see sadness and joy, 
poverty and riches, hunger and plenty. 
I could sense the needs and hopes 
which draw men together, and the 
forces which set them at each others’ 
throats. 

I could see the meeting-places of 
East and West, of Communism and the 
Free World. I could stand at the end 
of a bridge in Hong Kong watching the 
flow of men and goods, wondering what 
goes on behind the Bamboo Curtain. 

If I could not dance the hula, I could 
sway to haunting music, join the laugh- 
ter and feel the joy of a lei around my 
neck. I could stand on a picturesque 
little bridge and feel the quiet and 
peace of a Japanese garden. 

In the words of a pilot, “I could slip 
the surly bonds of earth, and dance 
the skies in laughter-silvered wings— 
put out my hand and touch the face of 
God.” 

I could be an ordinary human being 
looking at other ordinary human beings 
with love and understanding. And 
surely I could come home again a wiser, 
better person! 





of these faraway peoples—to the North 
Pacific area to get a firsthand glimpse 
of our Oriental] friends and our own 
Hawaii. 

Today, as nevé 
of Japan is most vital because it gives 


before, knowledge 


us what we so sorely need—a means of 
understanding all of Asia, of 
Japan is, in a way, the essence. I should 
like to catch a bit of the new spirit 
sweeping over this land, a secluded 
country until Perry opened its doors a 
hundred years ago—this country which 


which 


has been transformed into an industrial- 
ized world power overnight, a phenom- 
enal transformation. 

I should like to bring home to my 
students the beauty of the land, vivid 
word pictures of the curved tile roofs of 
Tokyo; the red lacquered columns with 
great paper lanterns hanging at the 
entrance of the imposing new theater, 
Kabuki-La; the street vendors with their 
dainty delicacies; the lovely rhododen- 
drons dotting the steep green hills; the 
delicate pink cherry blossoms; the glit- 
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Tokyo has a climate pretty much like Washington, D. C. But 
you'll find the customs and the architecture vastly different. 


/\ world away—yet so near 
a. 


by Clipper 


Nothing gives you a better understanding 


of people than a visit that lets you see 
them in their own land. And thanks to 
swift Clippers*, travel time is no barrier. 


75 hours in the air is all you need for 
the BiG TRIP circling the globe with 
Pan An, first ‘round-the-world airline. 


Wherever you go you know that one 
of Pan Am’s more than 600 offices 
around the world is near at hand. In the 
air, you know that you're flying with 
the World’s Most Experienced Airline. 

Why not see the places you read so 
much about? Or revisit a faraway 

: , f favorite. Consult vour Travel Agent or 
You reach Benares, India’s holy city, via a highway ae Bhi oie i - r' ts 
Bg >S é Z eTrican Oo ce tor 


which automobiles share with carts. Pilgrims flock 


to the Ganges River to wash their sins away. details today. *Trade-Mark, Reg. t 


World's Most Experienced Airline PA AI AME RtCARNR 
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Summer Vacation... 


How does this sound? 
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Sex to Nine Week Cruise-Tours 


all-inclusive to 


JAPAN - THE PHILIPPINES - HONG KONG 


S.S. PRESIDENT CLEVELAND 
sails from San Francisco June 13; 
from Los Angeles June 15 


vegin at $998 


EARN UP TO SIX COLLEGE 
CREDITS AS YOU TRAVEI 
Join adventure-study cruise-tours, 
conducted by prominent educators. 
Ask your travel agent for descriptive 

folders, or use the coupon. 

STRETCH YOUR TRAVEI 
DOLLAR! 

Sail the Pacific in the new Economy 
Tourist Class... All the fun of a sea 
vacation in congenial company and 
a big chance to save on travel and 
see more ashore! 

Your Travel Agent has complete in- 
formation on cruise tours; independ- 
ent Orient tours; Round-the-World 
extension programs (using the 
Presidents to Hong Kong) and other 
valuable travel tips...See him soon! 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


— a= 
American President Line a: 


311 California Street 
San Francisco 4 


Tour prices 


Dept. C 


Please send me complete information on 


() Trans-Pacifi 


se in First Class 
Economy Tourist Class 
[) Conducted Tour Folders 
Name____ 
Address___ 


ae 
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| picture of contrasts 


| bers 


ter of fireworks; these and many other 
beauties of the land would be forever 
imprinted on my mind by a trip to 
Japan, this tiny country of earthquakes, 
fires, floods and tidal waves—and in- 
domitable courage. 

And Hong Kong, British Crown Col- 
ony, with the world’s most concentrated 
refugee problem certainly presents a 
vhere squatter huts 

new seven-story 

vhere great num- 
of begging, underfed children 
haunt the streets; where a_ beautiful 
harbor becomes the dead-end for thou- 


may be seen besid 


tenement buildings 


| sands of Chinese people; where over 
| two thousand students are struggling to 


get an education in Hong Kong Univ. 
and nine smaller universities. 
Therefore, as a traveler to the North 


| Pacific area, I should hope to be an 


emissary, a representative of America’s 
teen-agers. I should want to bring back 


| to them a message which would help 
| them to develop a better understanding 


| of the people of thé 


Orient. For no 
group in the United States is as toler- 
ant and eager for knowledge of the far- 


away Chinese youth and his problems; 


| of the Japanese teen-ager and his way 
| of life: or of the mixed races of Hawaii, 











America, 
poets of 


as are the youth of 

“A poem,” say the 
Orient, “is a recording of a moment's 
ecstasy.” In a trip to the Pacific North 
area, I would hope that I might catch 
a glimpse of that ecstasy to forever 
paint a picture on my mind of all that 
is true, good, and beautiful in the Ori- 


the 
the 


ental culture. 


Excerpts—Third Prize Winner, page 18-T 


Honorable Mentions 
The following will receive copies of New 
Horizons: 

Mrs. Joseph M. Sanderson, Boston; War- 
ren O, Schulz, Wichita (Kan.) Lutheran 
School; William E. Dunwiddie, Neenah 
( Wis.) H. S.; Miss Nancy Lutz, Colfax 
School, Pittsburgh; Edith M. A. Kovach, 
Mumford H. S., Detroit; Rev. Luke Yae- 
ger, O. S. B., Benedictine H. S., Cleveland; 
Gertrude W. Moore, County Supt. of 
Schools, Akron. -Colo.; Mrs. Mary H. San- 
derson, Memorial School, Plymouth, N. H. 

Paul Farmer, Henry Grady H. S., At- 
lanta; Gladys Latham, Sacramento (Calif.) 
City Unified School District; Mrs. Rosellen 
Oswalt, Joliet (Ill.) Township H. S.; Mrs. 
L. M. Shields, Silver Spring, Md.; Jacob 
J. Fraier, South Euclid, Ohio; Donald C. 
Mills, East Aurora (N. Y.) Public School; 
Mrs. M. Petty May, Mark Twain Junior 
High, Los Angeles; Carrie Stegall, Holli- 
day (Tex.) Public School. 

Marian Gleason, Rochester (Vt.) H. S.; 
H. Ray Miller, Principal, Junior High, Ft. 
Dodge, Iowa; Kenneth L. Beasley, Rich- 
mond (Ind.) H. S.; Francis Pinckert, Yuba 
City, Calif.; Ralph Scott, Aurora, Ill; Mrs. 
Emilie U. Lepthien, Chicago; Miss Mae T. 
Degnan, Hope H. S., Providence, R. L; 
Elizabeth Baker, Maytown H. S., Langley, 
Ky.; Novilla Burton Lale, Glendale ( Ariz. ) 
H. S. 


Firestone’s Study Unit: 
“A Tire Can Save Your Life” 


Note to Teachers: 

This study unit appears in Senior 
Scholastic, World Week, and Practical 
English. 

Plan a special one-hour classroom 
program on teen-age driving safety. 
Appoint a committee of students who 
have driving licenses (or learner’s per- 
mits) to plan the program, Include also 
students who work at local service sta- 
tions and have a firsthand knowledge 
of cars. 

In preparation for the program, have 
a cooperative classroom project in mak- 
ing a “Driver’s Wordbook” on the 
blackboard. List and define the follow- 
ing: traction, centrifugal, ignition, ve- 
locity, tensile strength, vulcanizing, 
speedway, turnpike, expressway, tire 
tread, rotate, racing tire, antiskid, disin- 
tezrate, “throttle happy,” tire casing, 
cord (in tires), underinflation, ply (of 
tires), grueling, alignment, nonskid, hy- 
draulic. Then ask students to read “A 
Tire Can Save Your Life.” Ask your 
student committee to lead in the class 
discussion. 

Ask your student committee to stage 
a panel discussion on the question, Are 
teen-agers safe drivers? Ask them to 
gather exact information from the local 
traffic bureau. They might also discuss 
driving etiquette and the hazards of 
drag racing and playing “games” while 
driving automobiles—such as the dan- 
gerous game of “chicken” in which driv- 
ers try to force each other’s car out of 
the driving lane. Other members of the 
committee may report on how to get a 
learner's and a driver’s permit, local 
courses in how to drive, and local safety 
campaigns. Other points for discussion: 
the importance of the driver’s attitude 
toward taking chances in violation of 
safe-driving practices; driving with an 
overloaded car; how changes in tem- 
perature and driving speed affect the 
life of tires. 

Terminal Activity 

Ask students to volunteer to take 
part in the local, annual vehicle safety 
check program which is sponsored. by 
the Inter-Industry Highway Safety 
Committee in the month of May. At 
the same time, there might be a pro- 
gram to check bicycles for safety. 

Volunteers write reports on how to 
improve local driving regulations to in- 
crease safety and how to improve local 
parking facilities. Some students may 
report on how to share the use of the 
family car in a way that’s fair to all. 


Classroom Sets Free 

You can obtain a free classroom set 
of this study unit by writing to: Public 
Relations Dept., Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron 17, Ohio. 


Advertisement 
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SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 


Next week's issue of World Week 
will contain a four-page Semester Re- 
view Test. The test will include these 
features: (a) A section that will re- 
quire students to identify newsmakers 
on the national and world scene; (b) 
Questions that will review highlights 
of major news events in the United 
States and the world at large; (c) A 
picture page which will require stu- 
dents to relate news events with the 
pictures; and (d) A skills section which 
will include map, cartoon, and graph 
reading. Answers to the questions in 
the test will appear in next week’s 
issue of the Teaching Guide. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) 
Eighteen-year-old Jean Seberg, who 
plays the title role in the film version 
of Shaw’s St. Joan, is one of the News- 
makers in this week’s issue. Film direc- 
tor Otto Preminger selected Jean to 
play the role after auditioning thou- 
sands of applicants. She is the youngest 
American actress ever to play the part. 
Our second Newsmaker is Jean Mon- 
net, president of the Committee for a 
United States of Europe. M. Monnet 
is most noted for originating the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community, one 
f the projects discussed in this week's 
unit on European Unity, pages 10-14. 


WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW 

(pp. 6-8) 

Things to Do 

|. Ask students to note those news 
items which you want to stress in class. 
Then ask the students to scan their 
newspapers for additional information 
on these news items, to prepare them- 
selves for class discussion. 

2. When you take up news items in 
vorld affairs, do you insist that stu- 
dents use classroom maps to integrate 
their answers with map information? 
This is an important step in build- 
ing the “map habit” in our students. It 
ilso helps to overcome their fear about 
working with maps in front of a class. 

3. Ask students to refer to the edi- 
torial pages of the newspapers they 
regularly read. What is the opinion of 
the editors on the news? Does the class 
agree with the editorial opinion? Work- 
ing with editorials is an effective way 
to stimulate interest in the World News 
in Review section. It will also demon- 
strate the difference between fact and 


opinion. 
4. Do your students read the col- 


umns of the syndicated columnists in 
their newspapers? How many of them 
listen to radio and TV_ reporters 
and news commentators? Do they 
know the difference between a repor- 
ter and a commentator? Do they listen 
to, or watch, such programs as Meet 
the Press, Youth Wants to Know, etc.? 
Assign students to listen to and watch 
these programs so that they can report 
on them to the class. 

5. Do you have rotating student 
committees responsible for reporting 
major news events to the class? For 
keeping the class bulletin board up to 
date? Dividing responsibilities and ro- 
tating the committees will tend to keep 
a maximum number of students on 
their toes for keeping up with the news. 


UNIT: EUROPEAN UNITY 
(pp. 10-14) 
High Points in the Unit 


About a month ago, representatives 
of six European nations met in Rome 
to sign two treaties. The first one, 
which set up a “common market,” pro- 
vides for the removal of trade barriers; 
the second, which set up a European 
Atomic Energy Community (EURAT- 
OM), calls for cooperation in the peace- 
time use of atomic energy. Membership 
in both is the same as in the Schuman 
Plan: France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Luxembourg. 

The common market will gradually 
eliminate internal tariff barriers so that, 
eventually, goods will move freely 
among the member nations. 

EURATOM will spur atomic re- 
search, create a common market for 
nuclear materials, and set up a “reser- 
voir” of nuclear technicians to aid the 
member countries in their atomic de- 
velopment programs. 

The ideal of European unity is not 
a new one. The Roman emperors and 
Charlemagne sought it. Napoleon I and 
Hitler tried to achieve it by force. To- 
day, by peaceful, democratic measures, 
free Europe is taking its first steps 
toward this old ideal. 


Contents 

1. Page 5: A Newsmaker sketch of 
Jean Monnet, French leader in the 
movement for a United States of Eu- 
rope. 

2. Pages 10-11: A review of past at- 
tempts to achieve European unity, in- 
cluding brief accounts about the Roman 
emperors, Charlemagne, Napoleon I, 
and Hitler. Recent attempts to unite 
Europe peacefully. 


European Unity ano orner contents oF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


3. Pages 12-13: Two pages of pic- 
tures which give a broad view of the 
six countries that are moving most rap- 
idly toward unity. 

4. Page 14: Current plans for fur- 
thering European unity. Clear-cut sum- 
maries of the common market and EUR- 
ATOM, and the hope they hold for a 
more prosperous future. 

5. Page 20: Workbook on the unit. 


Assignments 

1. Pages 10-11: (1) Look up the 
meaning of the word, unity, in your 
home dictionary. What does “Euro- 
pean unity” mean? (2) Summarize, 
briefly, how each of the following af- 
fected European unity: (a) Charle- 
magne; (b) Napoleon I; (c) World 
War II; (d) Soviet Russia; (e) Schu- 
man Plan; (f) Council of Europe; (g) 
NATO. 

2. Page 14: (1) Summarize, in you 
own words, the nature of each of the 
following programs and, in a sentence 
or two, tell how each helps to build a 
united Europe: (a) Common Market; 
(b) EURATOM; (c) Coal and Steel 
Community (see pages 10-11). (2) 
Why do tariffs limit the flow of trade? 


TEACHING THE UNIT 


Social Studies Vocabulary 

There are several words and expres- 
sions in the unit which may not be 
part of the social studies vocabulary 
of your students. Therefore, as an in- 
troductory step to teaching the unit, 
anticipate student difficulties by writ- 
ing the list of words and expressions 
on the blackboard. Call for student 
difficulties and take up those difficulties 
first. The workbook page also includes 
a number of these terms. You can ask 
students to the workbook 
page for drill and review. Here is a 
suggested list of words and expressions: 

(1) unity; European unity; (2) inter 
tariff; (4) 


states 


complete 


national community; (3) 
trade barriers; (5) market; (6) 
men; (7) nuclear materials; (8) quota; 
(9) empire; (10) dictatorship; (11) 
revolution; (12) monarch; (13) satel 
lite; (14) aggressor; (15) century 
(16) postwar years 


U. S. OF EUROPE: ACT 1; TOWARDS 
A UNITED EUROPE; and DECLA- 
RATION OF “ECONOMIC INDE- 
PENDENCE” (pp. 10-14) 


Motivation 

1. One motivation for the 
could come from the class itself as stu 
dents try to define and give examples 


lesson 





10-T 


for the list of words and expressions 
suggested in the vocabulary list. Let 
student comments and questions be 
your lead, 

2. Another could be to 
have students motivate the lesson by 
interpreting the cartoon on the work- 
book page. 

8. In an “honors class,” top students 
could do outside reading on the topic 
of European unity. What do writers 
have to say on the subject? Student 
reports could open the lesson. 

4. Here are some thought-provoking 
questions to open the discussion: (a) 
How many of you can recall from your 
reading of American History why the 
period following the American Revolu- 
tion was called a “critical period”? Tell 
the class about it. (b) Why would it 
have been better to have called this 
country, at that time, “the dis-united 
states” rather than “the United States”? 
(c) If you had been an Englishman or 
a Frenchman at that time, what would 
your prediction have been for this coun- 
try’s future? Why? (d) What kept the 
states together? 

Now let us take a look at the ques- 
tion of “European unity.’ 


approat h 


Discussion Questions 

1. If differences in language, culture. 
money, and customs divide European 
people, why do statesmen believe that 
a United States of Europe is possible? 

2. Turn to the pictures on pages 12- 
13. Do you see anything there which 
could bind the European countries in 
unity? Explain. 

8. In what ways have past European 
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wars stimulated interest in European 
unity? 

4. In what ways could the problems 
of raising living standards encourage 
the countries to work toward unity? 

5. In what ways do the words and 
actions of Soviet Russia today increase 
the need for Western European unity? 


Open Book Approach 

After students understand the basic 
need for European unity, ask them to 
open World Week to page 14. The stu- 
dents should read this page through to 
get a general picture of the latest de- 
velopments in the movement toward 
European unity. When they have done 
so, have the class return to the para- 
graphs explaining the Coal and Steel 
Community (on 11). Then ask 
for oral summaries similar 
procedure for each of the European 
programs. Clear up difficulties as they 
arise. When understanding of the facts 
and nature of the program is evident, 
you can go ahead with class discussion. 


page 


Follow a 


Discussion Questions 
1. How will the European common 
market improve economic conditions? 





each grade of English. This is a 


this suggested plan of procedure: 


level. 


CHALK TALK 


What can we do to build the Social Studies vocabulary of our students? 
Teachers of English usually work with a prescribed list of “new words” for 
‘minimum essentials” list which students 
must master. The list grows each term. New words and expressions become 
part of the vocabulary of students from their reading. Why 
this worthwhile practice in teaching Social Studies? 

Teachers of Social Studies in your department could get together for 


(a) Teachers of Civics and Geography classes could draw up a mini- 
mum essentials vocabulary list of words and expressions for 


(b) World History teachers could do the same for the tenth year level. 
(c) The eleventh and twelfth year lists could be constructed by teach- 


can’t we follow 


the ninth year 


2. In what ways will this work in the 
direction of unity? peace? prosperity? 

8. How will the EURATOM pro- 
gram benefit the member nations? 

4. If you were a European, what is 
the next step toward a U. S. of Europe 
that you would propose? 


Things to Do 

1. Ask the class cartoonist to draw, 
or tell what he would draw, to visual- 
ize some idea developed in class discus- 
sion based on the unit. 

2. As a previous homework assign- 
ment, students could be asked to read 
the newspapers for stories that relate 
to problems of countries in Europe. In 
class, have the students summarize the 
articles. Tie in one or more of these 
news items with the problems being 
discussed in the unit. 

3. The graphs on page 11 will give 
you an excellent opportunity to train 
students in the skills of graph interpre- 
tation. 





(ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 20) 


1. Cartoon Interpretation: (1) torn flag; 
(2) b; (3) working together in harmony, 
(4) France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Luxembourg. 

Il. Vocabulary: (1) years after a war; 
(2) taxes placed on imports; (3) obstacles 
to the free flow of trade; (4) an area 
without trade barriers; (5) any ruler with 
supreme power; (6) a king or emperor; 
(7) one which invades another country 
or provokes a war; (8) materials used in 
the production of atomic energy; (9) 
100-year period; (10) goods sold abroad. 

Ill. History: (a) tried to conquer Eu- 
rope in 19th century; (b) they were the 
first to unite Europe under one govern- 
ment, (c) it supplied war-ravaged Europe 
with aid, giving it chance to work and 
plan for a better future. 

IV. Information, Please: (a) plans to 
eliminate trade barriers among members; 
(b) will share nuclear materials, spur 
atomic research; (c) pools steel and coal 
resources by eliminating tariffs and quotas; 
(d) serves as a free forum in which mem- 
ber nations can debate common “Euro- 
pean” problems. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 26 
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ers of American History, Problems of American Democracy, etc. Mimeo- 
graph the lists. Distribute them to students with the specific directions that 
they are to master the words and expressions by the end of the term for 
each grade level. Ask students to add new words and their meanings as 
they encounter them in newspaper reading, radio and TV listening, etc. 

We'll help you along in your project in our weekly Words at Work 
column. Also, look for a vocabulary test section, from time to time, in our 
weekly workbook page and Semester Test. We start you off in this week’s 
workbook page, see page 20.—Davmp J. LANE 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Edition is continued on page 11-T 








How Can We Pay for Good Schools? 


The Economics of the Teaching Profession: Part Il 


As the previous article demonstrated, 
the case for improved salaries for teach- 
ers and school administrators in most 
communities is a strong one. If a law- 
yer were presenting a brief to prove 
this case it would read something like 
this: 
>» Education is of vital importance to 
the happiness and success of individ- 
uals and to the prosperity and security 
of our country. 
>» The most important single determi- 
nant of the quality of education is the 
competence of those who teach and 
administer the schools. 
> Without adequate compensation, 
competent people cannot be retained 
or recruited, 
> Inflation has caused actual loss of 
purchasing power to many of those 
engaged in education. 
> Greatly increased income tax rates 
have still further reduced their pur- 
chasing power. 
> Their earnings compare unfavorably 
with the earnings of workers in other 
fields of endeavor who have similar 
qualifications and responsibilities. 
>» The nation can well afford to com- 
pensate its school personnel adequately. 
> Since present means of financing the 
schools have proved to be inadequate, 
new ones must be found. 
> Unless this problem is solved, the 
schools will deteriorate. If it is solved, 
rich dividends in individual and na- 
tional welfare will accrue. 

These are the arguments that must 
be presented so convincingly that peo- 
ple will take vigorous and effective 
action to improve the financial condi- 
tion of the schools. 

How can this be done? Primarily by 
the use of adequate facts properly 
presented. 

One of the most common approaches 
to the salary problem has been that of 
comparing salaries in community W 
with those of communities X, Y, and 
Z. Since salaries in these other com- 
munities are also inadequate, such com- 
parisons are of little value. The case 
for better salaries should rest on more 
basic data. For these data, the profes- 
sion should look to the Research Di- 
vision of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the United States Office of 
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By HOWARD G. SPALDING 
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An Apple for the Teacher 


Education, and the educational founda- 
tions. 

There is a crying need for basic facts 
such as could be used to support the 
brief outlines above, presented in a 
way that will make them readily usable 
by salary committees, boards of educa- 
tion, and legislative groups. “Teaching 
Salaries Then and Now,” published in 
1955 by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, is a good example 
of a useful presentation of basic facts. 

Many more such studies are needed. 
A thoroughgoing comparison needs to 
be made of the salaries of school 
people and the salaries of other workers 
of comparable qualifications. There 
have been great changes in recent years 
in the fringe benefits provided by busi- 
ness and industry. A study is needed 
to reveal the facts as to how these 
compare with the fringe benefits pro- 
vided for school people. Studies that 
will demonstrate more clearly the ca- 
pacity of the nation, the states, and com- 
munities to pay for education and its 
relation to the cost of needed school 
improvement are urgently needed. Un- 
til they are made and widely distrib- 
uted, teachers and administrators will 
lack the ammunition’ they need to 
prove their case with the public. 

Presentation of these facts is a teach- 
ing job, but to do it well school people 
will have to become much more expert 
in dealing with economic data than 
most are at present. Economic indices 
and terms such as “real income” and 
“personal income” must be understood 
well enough so they can be used cor- 


rectly and explained meaningfully to 
the general public. 

Any consideration of the economics 
of the teaching profession leads di- 
rectly into problems of taxation and 
governmental finance. Funds to raise 
teachers’ salaries must clearly come 
from taxes. They can be increased only 
by the difficult route of state legislation 
or the acts of local boards of education 
or city councils, which are often in- 
fluenced by political considerations. 

They must contend with organized 
groups of citizens demanding economy 
in general, or unsympathetic to public 
education in particular. Confronted by 
these problems, teachers and taxpayers 
alike are all too ready to conclude 
hopelessly: “We're doing all we can 
be expected to do.” It is necessary 
for those who have the schools at heart 
to bring powerful and persuasive argu- 
ments to bear on the business com- 
munity, which in the long run sets the 
pace of tax-consciousness. If the end 
products of good schools are sufficiently 
understood by the taxpayers, the schools 
will be adequately supported. 


Billions for Roads 

How easy it is to finance a project 
costing billions when the business com- 
munity wants it badly enough has re- 
cently been demonstrated. Congress 
committed the nation to a road-building 
program that, during the next ten years, 
will cost more than $30,000,000,000. 
The gas tax was increased one cent 
and, presto, the billions started to flow 
into the public treasury. There was 
hardly a ripple of public reaction. 

Who can suggest equally successful 
methods for financing the schools? A 
one cent per copy “literacy tax” on 
every newspaper sold? An “educational 
consumers tax” by which every in- 
dividual in the nation would be taxed 
X dollars per year for every year of 
education he had received, payable to 
the state in which he had received his 
schooling? An advertisers’ tax levied 
on all forms of advertising? Payment of 
a certain per cent of one’s Federal 
income tax directly into the state treas- 
ury to be used for school purposes, 
thereby reducing the cost of Federal 
administration? Some “brainstorming” 
needs to be done to find a solution to 
the problem of educational finance as 
sweeping and revolutionary as the or- 
iginal income tax legislation. 

Until some such fundamental im- 

(Continued on page 14-T) 





SCHOLASTIC 
FILM CHOLASTIC TEACHER extends its 


congratulations to the producers, 

SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Amand sponsors and distributors of the out- 
standing 16mm information films and 

sponsored films of 1956. Our national 

panel of audio-visual leaders selected 


= 3 
National Film Awards the following as winners in this 8th 


annual National Film Awards: 
The outstanding 16mm. Information and Sponsored Films 
released during the year—evaluated for your use in 
English and social studies classes Biography of the Unborn 
—Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
A Desk for Billie 


—National Education Association 
Face of Lincoln 
Univ. of Southern California 
Helen Keller in Her Story 
—Louis de Rochemont Associates 
Medieval History (Series) 
—Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Picture Book Parade (Series) 
~Weston Woods Studios 
Story of the Pilgrims 


16mm Information Films 


—McGraw-Hill 
The Vice-Presidency 
—McGraw-Hill 
Voting Procedures 
—Indiana University 
You Are There (Series) 
—Young America 


Runners-up: Oregon Trail (EBF), 
Who’s Running Things (McGraw-Hill), 
and Color of Man (Univ. of California). 
Stills from Information Film winners 
appear on these two pages. 


Sponsored Films 


Arizona and Its Natural Resources 
—Bureau of Mines-Phelps Dodge 
Bananas? Si, Senor 
—United Fruit 
Don’t Skid Yourself 
—Aetna Life 
High Road 
—Ford 
Idaho and Its Natural Resources 
—Bureau of Mines-Richfield Oil 
Man of Action 
—ACTION 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Film 


Biography of the Unborn traces life 
role of “Throttlebottom” candidates. from the moment of fertilization. 


Helen Keller's sensitive fingers “see” The Vice-Presidency touches on past 


Katharine Cornell in film biography. 





The Petrified River 
—Bureau of Mines-Union 
Carbide & Carbon 
Play It Safe 
—Johnson and Johnson 
Wings to Austria 
—Pan American 
The World That Nature Forgot 
—Monsanto 


Runners-up: Giants in the Land 
(General Motors) and Children of the 
Sun (produced by Alan Shilin for P. 
Lorrillard). Stills from Sponsored Film 
winners appear on the pages which fol- 


low . 


About the Information Films 


Biography of the Unborn—16 mins. 
Traces creation of life from moment 
of fertilization to moment when infant 
begins independent life. Producer-di- 
rector, script-writer, Milan Herzog. 
Editor, Fred Strauss. Camera, Andrew 
Costikyan. Art, Kleidon Animation 
Studios. Photomicrography, Dr. Rich- 
ard Blandau, Univ. of Washington. Col- 
laborators, Dr. M. E. Davis, Dr. Edith 
Potter, Univ. of Chicago. Information 
for drawings from Alvin Meyer’s illus- 
trations in Dr. Potter’s “Fundamentals 
of Reproduction.” Produced and dis- 
tributed by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Wilmette, Il. 

A Desk for Billie—57 mins., color or 
B&W. True story of migrant child who 
found opportunity in schools across 
America. Produced by Agrafilms for 
the Division of Press & Radio Relations 
of the National Education Association. 
Producer, J. P. Nicholson. Director, 
Irving Rusinow. Script, Jarvis Couil- 
lard. Editor, Wilkes Straley. Camera, 
Pinckney Ridgell. Original music, Wil- 
Bergsma. Rental and loan from 
State Education Associations. Purchase 
from National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
6 ii = 

Face of Lincoln—21 mins. As Pro- 
fessor Merrell Gage swiftly fashions a 
bust of Lincoln from a mass of clay, 


liam 


Kind teacher helps migrant student 
in NEA‘’s moving A Desk for Billie. 


he describes events in Lincoln’s life. 
Director, Ed Freed. Script, Merrell 
Gage. Editor and cameraman, Richard 
Harber. Produced and distributed by 
Department of Cinema, Univ. of 
Southern California, University Park, 
Los Angeles 7, California. 

Helen Keller in Her Story—45 mins. 
Biography of the famous: deaf-blind 
educator Helen Keller. Produced by 
Richard Carver Wood and Butterfield 
& Wolfe, Inc. Producer, Nancy Hamil- 
ton. Director, Richard C. Wood. Script, 
Nancy Hamilton, James Shute. Editor, 
Robert Collinson. Camera, Joe Lipko- 
witz. Original music, Morgan Lewis. 
Narrator, Katharine Cornell. Consult- 
ant, Nella Braddy Henney. Distributed 
by Louis de Rochemont Associates, 
Film Library, 13 East 37th St., New 
York 16. 

Medieval History—series of 4 films, 
color or B&W. Re-creates important 
facets of medieval life using authentic 
implements and costumes. Producer- 
director, script-writer, Milan Herzog. 
Editors, Fred Strauss, William Kay. 
Camera, Jean Rabier. Artist, Andre 
Tadie. Collaborators: Kenneth Setton, 
Columbia Univ.; David Bjork, Univ. 
of California at L. A.; Sidney Painter, 
Johns Hopkins; George Homans, Har- 
vard. Produced and distributed by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Picture Book Parade—7 films, 10 
mins. each, color or B&W. Iconographic 
films using illustrations and text from 
children’s books, including “Millions of 
Cats,” “Make Way for Tomorrow,” 
“Story About Ping,” others. Adapted 
for screen by Morton Schindel, who 
also acted as producer, editor, camera- 
man. Artists include Robert McCloskey, 
Hardie Gramatky, James Daugherty. 
Original music, Arthur Kleiner, music 
director, Museum of Modern Art. 
Storytellers: Marcia Brown, Owen Jor- 
dan, Beman Lord, Ralph Camargo. 
Produced and distributed by Weston 
Woods Studios, Westport, Conn. 

(Continued on page 15-T) 


Beethoven is tormented by deafness 
in one of CBS’ You Are There series. 


Puppets make unusual movie in McGraw- 
Hill’s The Story of the Pilgrims. 


encyclopaedia Britannica Film 
Medieval History uses live models to 
act out history of Middle Ages. 


The great American pastime—politics— 
is explored in film Voting Procedures. 


Picture Book Parade uses prints from 
well-known and loved children’s books. 





HOW CAN WE PAY FOR 
GOOD SCHOOLS? 





When Johnny 


flips the switch 
P ' provement is found, every effort needs 


VICTOR GUARDOMATIC to be made to use the best present 
devices for financing the schools. 
SAFETY FILM TRIPS Among these is increased financing by 
. . the state government using the pro- 
go into action ceeds of indirect taxation. The states 
vary tremendously in the percentage 
With Victor’s exclusive Guardomatic Safety Film Trips always on the job, of school costs financed by the state. 
your films are completely safe. Valuable films are safeguarded so your In some communities, assessments of 
film budget can go toward building a finer film library, rather than real estate are ridiculously low. More 
buying replacement film. This Victor feature increases projector usage attention needs to be given to identify- 
because it builds teacher and student operator confidence. msi tepeiey et § y 
ing and disseminating knowledge of 

Check att these advantages of Victor 16mm Projectors: successful school finance methods. 
1. Easy 1-2-3 threading and operation The experience of labor in obtaining 
2. Hi-Lite optic al system for maximum screen brilliance a productivity increase of a fixed per- 
: Sapphire-tipped shuttle for longer service centage each year in long-term con- 
5 


Continued from page 11-T 





Lubrimatie Oil System with one-spot filling Pate a sie 
Ge te ote. am tracts suggests that a similar possibility 


. 180° Swing-out lens for easy threading and cleaning 
BD . Bee - = D> P - 
6. Still picture, reverse, power rewind, and many others for teachers should be explored. Such 


Send for detailed literature today? , an increase cannot be predicated, of 


ton ) course, upon an actual increase in 

) ¥ : Le i teacher productivity. But it can be justi- 

nimalograph vipotation fied on the grounds that teachers of 

"Dept. W-57, Davenport, lowa, U.S.A. growing professional skill should share 

‘ New York — Chicago in the general increase in prosperity 

Quality Motion Picture Equipment Since 1910 which improved technology produces. 

ee While considering productivity, more 

MaGnascore v200 [LT] MOBILE PROJECTOR SILENT 16 f 1600 ARC PROJECTOR thought should be given to the effi- 

Sxlerges microscope onl 2000" reel capacity. (IS Meets the needs for ciency of our schools. Many school 
specimens, projects Leave projector set up, Rheostat speed professional showings ¢ A toe 

oom on screen or always ready. Right control. Remote for large audiences. practices are dictated more by tradition 

abletop. ‘> classroom height. control for forward- Portable, and UL s 
S reverse. approved. than by concepts of efficiency. There 
se ——— | is much waste in our schools—waste 


*  *% %*% TO MAKE TEACHING MORE EFFECTIVE | jn teaching things that have little value, 
TO MAKE LEARNING MORE REWARDING + * % | waste in not teaching thoroughly what 


is important, waste resulting from 
faulty utilization of manpower, from 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA FILMSTRIPS inefficient methods of instruction, poor 
plant utilization, and inequitable salary 
A brilliant, smoothly-flowing filmstrip presentation of the whole magnificent schedules. In industry Goth menage- 
panorama of America in one comprehensive series of 30 authentic docu- ee ond polite era aapeand es ve 
: re b Me i efficiency is increased, all concerned 
eaery anastripe with professionally-written Teacher’s Guides. Acclaimed with the enterprise benefit. School peo- 
as truly a ‘pageant’... rich and alive, and as spectacularly far-reaching as ple need to recognize that the same 
American history itself.” principle applies to the schools. 
As a part of the efficiency movement 
the profession needs to be aware of 
THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA. 15 VOLS. | the fact that the incompetence of a 
few prevents the competent many from 
11,500 authentic and fascinating pictures and maps linked together by 1,250,- gaining the economic improvement 
000 words of interesting, informative text, covering every important phase of that is their due. It is unlikely that 


our Country’s history. Listed and endorsed as a basic essential for all schools teachers can gain a fully professional 
and libraries. status unless they provide the public 


with protection from the incompetents 
within their ranks. 


In a nation that spends untold bil- 

THE CH RONICLES OF AMERICA, 56 VOLS. | lions on gambling, liquor, trivial amuse- 
Excitingly readable yet completely accurate historical narratives giving the — and beecishiine rua in a hundred 
OE ts nane ot Aalietcr d aye” sO 4 forms it is absurd to contend that 
' ry ot America from its Cur lest beginnings to t 1e end of money cannot be found to meet every 

World War II. Strongly recommended and widely accepted as indispensable legitimate need of the schools. If that 
for study and reference. money is not found, and soon, the 
future of the schools and ultimately of 
ORDER NOW FOR A FULLY ENRICHED PROGRAM the nation is clouded with uncertainty. 
If the financial problems of the schools 

are solved, education can, within the 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS FILM SERVICE | tex generation, point the way to a 


386 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. | future bright with promise.e 

















NATIONAL FILM AWARDS 





Continued from page 13-T 


The Story of the Pilgrims, Parts I & 
[I—each part 14 mins., color or B & W. 
Part I—The Pilgrim’s Travels. Takes 
them from exile through events lead- 
ing to first settlement in New England. 
Part I1l1—Pilgrims in America. Story of 
crises met, ending with first Thanks- 
giving. Enacted by Mable Beaton 
Marionettes. Produced by Stringtime 
Productions. Distributed by Text-Film 
Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 36. 

The Vice-Presidency—51 mins. “See 
It Now” television production; studies 
rights, duties, and men who served in 
this office. Produced by Edward R. 
Murrow and Fred W. Friendly for 
CBS-Television. Camera, Charles Mach, 
Leo Rossi. Historian, Irving G. Wil- 
liams, St. John’s Univ. Editor, Bill 
Thompson. Distributed by Text-Film 
Dept., McGraw-Hill. 

Voting Procedures—14 mins. Pro- 
ducers, Warren Stevens, Malcolm Flem- 
ing. Director, Ledford Carter. Script, 
Bruce Buckley, Ledford Carter. Editor, 
Bruce Buckley. Camera, George Vuke, 
William Kroll. Educational author, Dr. 
Paul G. Willis. Still photography, Jack 


Cowboys and Indians appear, too, 
in Arizona and Its Natural Resources. 


Play It Safe shows how community set 


Wings to Austria tells about the land 
and people in a lovely mountain setting. 


Sane Dabbenes “om 1 iz 
High Road passes by such historic 
scenery as The Alamo, in Texas. 





IN SINCERE APPRECIATION TO 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


FOR AWARDS IN RECOGNITION OF 
Encyctpucdia Firdannica Films 


BIOGRAPHY 
of the UNBORN 


% Traces the creation of life from 
the moment of fertilization to the 
moment when the infant begins 
independent life. In photomicrog- 
raphy, and X-Rays, the film re- 
cords the development of the 
embryo and the fetus in the moth- 
er’s womb. Recommended for Senior High School, College, and Adult 
groups. Collaborators: M. Edward Davis, M.D., The University of Chicago, 
and Edith L. Potter, M.D., The University of Chicago. 


The MEDIEVAL HISTORY Series 


* ‘‘THE MEDIEVAL CRU- 
SADES,” ‘““‘THE MEDIEVAL ' 

GILDS,’’ “THE MEDIEVAL 

KNIGHTS,” and “THE MEDIE- 

VAL MANOR.” These four films 

recreate an important era of his- 

tory, using authentic implements 

and costumes. Produced in Western 

Europe under the guidance of lead- 

ing medievalists, these films give 

reality to a period that is particu- 

larly difficult to visualize. Collaborators: Kenneth M. Setton, Ph.D., Colum- 
bia University (The Medieval Crusades); David K. Bjork, Ph.D., University 
of California (Los Angeles) (The Medieval Gilds); Sidney Painter, Ph.D., 
Johns Hopkins University (The Medieval Knights); George C. Homans, 
Ph.D., Harvard University (The Medieval Manor). All films recommended 
for Middle, Jr. High, Senior High, College grade levels and Adult groups. 








Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois 
Please send us the following films for preview: 
() BIOGRAPHY of the UNBORN 

(] THE MEDIEVAL GILDS 

(J THE MEDIEVAL MANOR 

Name 
School 
Street 
City 


(C] THE MEDIEVAL CRUSADES 
C) THE MEDIEVAL KNIGHTS 
CJ Please send EBFilms Catalog 




















up successful bicycle safety program. 
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Gor Tomorrou'4 
Scientist ! 
To help interest today’s teen- 


ager in becoming tomorrow’s 
scientist 


McGRAW-HILL 
TEXT FILM 
DEPARTMENT 


presents 
THE JUNIOR 
SCIENCE Series 


a distinguished program of 39 
films designed to bring science 
vividly to life as a subject... 
as a possible career field .. . 
in the decisive junior high 
school years. 


Write today for free 
descriptive literature 


Text Film Department 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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FILMSTRIP FILE 


MODEL MF-6 
Holds 336 filmstrips. 
Each can indexed and filed 


Maximum capacity —-- Minimum space 
Adjustable Dividers — Six Drawers 
Baked Enomel Finish 


Many Models. Send for New Catalog 
PRODUCTS 


Nowmade "een 


250 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19 








Welpott. Narration, William Frosck, 
Jr. Lighting, William Kidder. Sound 
recording, Merlyn Herrick, James Cole. 
Produced and distributed by Audio- 
Visual Center, Indiana Univ., Bloom- 
| ington, Indiana. 

You Are There Series—58 subjects, 
| 27 mins. each. Originally seen on CBS- 
| Television; each film presents an im- 
portant event of the past through a 
modern on-the-spot reporting tech- 
nique. Produced by CBS-Television. 
Producers, Charles Russell, James 
Fonda. Narrated by Walter Cronkite. 
Distributed by Young America Films, 
|18 East 41st St., New York 17. 


| 
About the Sponsored Films 


Arizona and Its Natural Resources— 
28 mins., industry-govern- 
ment cooperative film produced by 
Frederick K. Rockett Co. Sponsored 
| by the Phelps Dodge Corp. Producer- 
| director, Frederick K. Rockett. Script, 
Eric Strutt. Editor, Paul Lord. Camera, 
Jay Adams, Wayne Mitchell. Artist, 
| Arthur Moore. Music arranged by 
|George Marsh. Production supervised 
| by Allen Sherman, U. S. Bureau of 
| Mines. Distributed by U. 
|Mines, 4800 Forbes St., 
13, Pa. 


color. An 


QL 


| Bananas? Si, Senor—13% mins., color. | 
Produced by | 


|The banana industry. 
John Sutherland Productions for the 
Company. Producer and 
script-writer, John Sutherland. 
action director, John Sutherland. Ani- 
mation director, Carl Urbano. Editor, 
Charles Bordwell. Camera, Harry Bur- 
rell. Artists, Joe Montell, Emery Hawk- 
ins, George Cannata. Original music, 
Lee Baxter; lyrics, Bill Scoll. Distrib- 
uted by Association Films, 347 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Don’t Skid Yourself 
rules for safe winter 
duced in cooperat 
Safety Council. Direct 
ette, Richard Schuddekopf. Script, Lee 
Baxter. Editor, Richard Schuddekopf. 
Camera, Daniel Masselli, Basil Hayes. 
Produced by Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Co. Distributed by Public Edu- 
cation Department, Aetna Life Affili- 
ated Companies, Hartford 15, Conn. 

High Road—20 mins., color. An In- 
ternational Highway between Canada 
land Mexico. Director, Pat Powers. 
Editor, Sydney Meyers. Camera, Pat 
Powers, Wilson Davis. Produced and | 
distributed by the Ford Motor Co., 
Motion Picture Department, The Amer- 
ican Road, Dearborn, Michigan. 

Idaho and Its Natural Resources— 
27% mins., color. Industry-government | 
cooperative film produced by Norman | 
Wright Productions. Sponsored by | 
Richfield Oil Corporation. Producer, | 
Norman Wright. Director, script-writer, | 
Barney Petty. Editor, Hal Geer, Cam- 


13 mins. Basic 
driving. Pro- 
with National 
rs, James Goy- 





S. Bureau of _ 
Pittsburgh 


Live 


John Sutherland Productions, Inc 
Banana marketing is explained by 
Chiquita Banana in Bananas? Si, Senor. 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 
How atoms and molecules create plastics 
is shown in World that Nature Forgot. 


CANADIAN GEOGRAPHY 


SERIES 


authoritative films designed for 
classroom use 
(each $80.00 B&W 2r 16mm) 
PHYSICAL REGIONS OF CANADA 
MOUNTAINS OF THE WEST 
THE GREAT LAKES—ST. LAWRENCE 


THE GREAT PLAINS LOWLANDS 


for information, preview 
or purchase, write: 
NATIONAL FILM BOARD 
of CANADA 


630 Fifth Ave.—Svite 658F 
New York 20, N. Y. 




















6 NEW FILMS 
A DAY AT THE Z00 


e Education easily understood 
e Simplicity for knowledge - hungry 


minds 
A LIBRARY SAID “These are de- 
lightful films. We will order them.” 
Send for your pre-view prints now. 
NU-ART FILMS, INC. 


247 WEST 46th ST. 
NEW YORK (36) N. Y. 




















Each 


$45 


Each 


$45 























Used Educational Films 


Hundreds of i6mm. sound and _ silent, 
slightly used, current classroom subjects— 
like new condition. Selling at fraction of 
original price. Send for our latest bulletin. 


GAINES “SIXTEEN” FILMSCO, 


Box 114 §.T. Skokie, Il. 




















era, Charles Trigo, Hart Empie, Pat 
Corbett, Ross Hall. Artists, Glenn 
Scott, Ralph Hewlett. Production su- 
pervised by Allen Sherman, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines. Distributed by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, 4800 Forbes St., 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

Man of Action—13% mins., color. 
Cartoon story showing how an average 
home-owner organizes his community 
to eliminate slums. Produced by Trans- 
film, Inc. Sponsored by American Coun- 
cil to Improve Our Neighborhoods. 
Contributed to ACTION as a public 
service by Continental Can Co. Pro- 
ducer, Walter Lowendahl. Script de- 
veloped by ACTION and Transfilm. 
Editor, Mary Hughes. Camera, Charles 
Pithers. Artist, Digby Turpin. Original 
music, Frank Cordell. Commenator, 
Morris Karnovsky. Distributed by As- 
sociation Films, 347 Madison Avenue, 
N. ¥. C., 

The Petrified River—28 mins., color. 
Story of uranium. Industry-Govern- 
ment cooperative film produced by 
MPO Productions. Sponsored by Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corp. Producer, 
director, Larry Madison. Script, Robert 
Campbell. Editor, Jean Oser. Camera, 
Larry Madison, Bob Downey. Artist, 
Chris lishi of UPA. Original music, 
Gene Forrell. Production supervised by 
Allen Sherman of Bureau of Mines. 
Distributed by the U. S. Bureau of 


Citizens fight slums to check delin- 
quency in film Man of Action. 


Bureau of Mines & Union Carbide 
Oak Ridge reactor creates energy for 
man’s use in The Petrified River. 


Mines, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 
13, Pa. 

Play It Safe—27 mins., color. How 
community initiated a successful Bi- 


cycle Safety Program. Produced by | 
and | 


MPO Productions for Johnson 
Johnson. Producers, Victor Slow, Mar- 
tin Rothenberg. Director, Martin Roth- 
enberg. Script, Al Wasserman. Editor, 
Carl Lerner, Jerry Kleppel. Camera, 
Stanley Meredith. Narrator and star, 


Red Barber. Distributed by Associa- | 
tion Films, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. | 


Wings to Austria—27 mins., color. 
Produced by Dick Durrance Films for 
Pan American World Airways. Pro- 
ducer-director, cameraman, Dick Dur- 
rance. Script, Robert Hertzberg. Edi- 
tor, Jean Oser. Original music, Alfonso 
Corelli. Distributed by Ideal Pictures. 
58 East South Water St., Chicago, IIl. 

The World That Nature Forgot—30 


mins., color. How man explores the | 


world of atoms and molecules. Pro- 


duced by MPO Productions for the | 


Monsanto Chemical Co. Producer, cam- 


eraman, Lawrence Madison. Director, | 
Lewis Jacobs. Script, Robert Campbell. | 
Editor, Morrie Roizman. Artist, Halas | 


& Batchelor. Original music, Benjamin 
Frankel. Narrator, Westbrook Van 
Voorhis. Distributed by Modern Talk- 
ing Picture Service, 3 East 54th St., 
New York 22. 

—VerA FALCONER 


Safe winter driving tips for slippery | 
roads are offered in Don’t Skid Yourself. 


Hart W. Empie 
Indians ride the range again in film 
on Idaho and Its Natural Resources. 


4, [WEST INDIES 
a HAVANA 


‘| NASSAU 


AIR AND STEAMER CRUISES FROM MIAMI 


7 & 17-Day Island Hopping g 10-Day West 
air cruises. Puerto Rico, § Indies steamer 

Dominican Republic, Haiti, § cruise to Virgin 

Jamaica, Cuba, Trinidad and § Islands, 

South America — Any or All! § Dominican 
Includes finest hotels, § Republic, 
fastest transportation, most § Jamaica. Ship 

meals, sightseeing, and § is your hotel. 
transfers Independent From $1 
travel. Optional extensions. § Complete 
Stop over anywhere. All § Havana and 
details arranged. Daily § Nassau tours 
departures. Attractive low § ... air or ship. 
summer rates! Fro.a $51.50 





See your local travel agent or write: 


UNITED TOURS 


331 E. Flagler Street, Miami, Florida 








Since 1926 


BREAD LOAF 


the first founded and still the first 


Writers’ Conference 
August 14-28 


Director: John Ciardi 


Kay Boyle, A. B. Guth- 
William 


Fiction & Non-Fiction 
rie Jr., William 
Mildred Walker 


Poetry: Adams 


Raney, Sloane, 
Léonie 
Eunice Blake 


Special Lecturers: Robert Lincoln Bar- 
nett, Catherine Drinker Bowen, David Mc 
Cord, Winfred van Atta, Richard Wilbur 


Juvenile Literature: 


Frost, 


For information write 


Breap Loar Wrirers’ CoNPERENCE 
Middlebury College * Middlebury 17, Vt. 


EXCITING EUROPE— 
FUN FOR YOU IN EUROPE TH/S SUMMER 
Our Festive Sunshine Tour Visits 11 Countries 
and Glamour Spots from Kew to Capri 
38 Wonderful Days Lea ¢ New York July 7th 
Private Pullman Coach First Class Hotels 
By TWA $1194 Inclusi\ Time Pay Pilar 
Write or wire the Tour Conductor 
DR. GUY M. DAVIS, IR 
CHAPMAN COLLEGE, ORANGE, CALIFORNIA 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 
WORLD'S LEADING PRODUCEK Ot AUTHENTIC 
FOLK MUSIC ON RECORDS Etbni 
Folkways Library which aines ti of the musi 
of over 300 peoples, recorce ” each Long Play 
Record is accompanied | € ! te by collectors 
and reeegnized authorities 

And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON series for chil 
dren. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ a AMERICAN FOLK 
MUSIC, INTERNATIONAI SCIENCE a LITERA 


TURE series 
For complete catalog write to 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 West 46th St.. New York 36, N. Y. 











ing The 


PHASE FILMS 
The Phase Films are mature single-purpose films 
presenting the most significant micro-biologi- 
cal phenomena disclosed in living organisms 
by the Nobel winning Phase-Contest method. 
Photography of living organisms Not Animation 
Write for titles, descriptive folders or previews 

ARTHUR T. BRICE 
Phase Films Ross, California 


Buy U. S. Savings Bonds 





18-T 


THIRD PRIZE by Emelyn Waltz (Excerpts from “Wings Over the Pacfic’’ Winners. See page 6-T) 





Because the increased contacts be 
tween the Orient and the Occident in 
the 19th century were not attended by 
an equal gain in mutual understanding, 
I have believed for 16 years that Ameri- 
can secondary education should offei 
a simplified course in the history of the 
political and.- cultural dovelagears of 
China and Japan, and of their relations 
with the Western world of E 
the Americas in modern times 

It is necessary for the United States 
of America to become Pacific 
This can only happen gradually, and 
through the education of our young citi 
zens. Only throug 
derstanding each other’s problems can 
the nations of the world hope to settl 
their differences by cor and by 
compromise rather than by war. Racial 
antagonism can be eradicated only by 
mutual understanding and 
between peoples, that is, by the desire 
of all the people to cooperate for the 
common good. For the 
international racial misunderstan 
would result not only 
world picture but also in 
within separate nations their own trag 
ic racial strife and dislocations. 

With this end in mind, I inaugurated 
a course in Far Eastern history for the 
llth and 12th grades at New Trie: 
Township High School in 1946 

Because there was no textbook which 
was attuned to the mind, 


urope and 


-COnSCIOUS. 


KNOWING and un- 


irerence 


sympathy 


elimination of 
ding 
in improving the 
removing 


teen-age 


_ 


PULA, 
MATERIALS 


— 1. AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES, p. 8-T 
Conducted tour folders hme on 
Trans-Pacific Cruise (see 
—— LOAF WRITERS’ “CONFERENCE, Pp 
17-T 
Information on conference 

3. CHARLES BESELER, p. 2-T 

Folder, ‘‘Turn Teaching Into Learning 

Free demonstration at your convenience 
—__.4. ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, 
p. 15-T 
Catalogue; 
view films 

— * a RECORDS, p. 17-T 
Catalogu 
woe GAINES FILMS CO., p. 16-T 
Bulletin 

——7. McGRAW-HILL TEXT-FILMS, p. 16-T 
— literature on junior science film 


see coupon for checklist of pre 


SIXTEEN’ 


___B NATIONAL COAL ASSN., p. 3-7 


Please Print 


To order free materials, check your choices, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


had to use a college text for the first 
two years. In the summer of 1948, I 
began to write a substantial history of 
the political and cultural development 
of China, Japan, and Korea from the 
earliest times, 1500 B.C.. and of thei 
diplomatic relations with each other 
and with the Western world in modern 
especially the 19th and 20th 
After working for five years, 
each summer, winter, and spring vaca- 
tion, my book, entitled Far Eastern 
History, left the press of the Christopher 
Publishing House, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, in 1953. Having this clear and 
simply written text is the 
why my course has grown 
I have found that my 
eager to learn about our Far Eastern 
“neighbors” across’ the Pacific. And my 
former students have written to mé 
from Army encampments over the globe 
to express their appreciation for having 
had the chance to study Far Eastern 
history. On the level, many 
have continued Far E: studies 
which is what I had hoped would 
the case! My aim is that all American 
teen-agers should be given the chance 
for such study so that they will grow 
into articulate adults who are aware of 
the need for international, and 
racial, understanding to help solve the 
world’s problems. 
dedicated my Far Eastern History 
to Young America, and I have en- 


times, 
centuries. 


main reason 


pupils are 


university 
istern 


inter 


N.Y.C. 


illustrated color booklet on 


“Class Report’ 
list of other 


coal for intermediate grades; 
teachers’ aids 
—__.9. NATIONAL FILM BOARD OF CANADA, 
p. 16-T 
Information on Canadian Geography Series 
10. —— PRODUCTS, p. 16-T 
ag 

1 NUCART FILMS, INC., p. 16-T 
dhe 2 prints of “A Day at the Zoo” 
_12. PHASE FILMS, p. 17-T 
Descriptive folders, titles 
_13. UNITED FRUIT CO., p. 5-T 
Free loan of two 16mm films (1342 mins. 
each); list 3 alternate dates below: 
“Bananas, Si Senor “The Living Circle” 


| 


___14. VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH, p. 14-1 


Literature on 16mm projectors 


Grade_ 





No. of Pupils 








School 





Addre 





City 


This coupon valid for two months. 


vie DELO EERSEESEESEE SEES 


May 3, 1957 


couraged my youngsters to correspond 
with pen pals in Japan. In 1954-55, 
there were 76 of my Far Eastern and 
American history pupils who had pen 
pals in Japan. 

As I close, may I report that during 
the past six years my generous and 
selfless pupils have collected enough 
pennies and nickels to pay for 23 plows 
(through CARE, at $10.00 each) for 
deserving Korean farmers, for all of 
us believe that the best aid is to help 
people help themselves. Recently my 
Far Eastern history classes sent a vol- 
untary contribution of $15.51 to Mrs. 
Induk Pahk’s Berea in Korea Founda- 
tion for establishing a coeducational 
school (grades 1-12 incl.) in Seoul 
where children will put their book 
learning into actual practice by work- 
ing during half of the school term. 

Because of my keen interest and re- 
cent work and joy with my Far Eastern 
history course, I would appreciate the 
chance to travel in Japan, for it would 
be a rewarding experience not only for 
me but also for my future Far Eastern 
history classes. 





All prize-winning air trips will 
be made via Pan American Air- 
ways. 











Free Period 


Pedaguese: When still a lad, Benja- 





min Franklin told his mother, “I have 
imbibed an acephalous molluscoid.” 
Supposing, he had swallowed something 
poisonous, his mother forced him to 
take a large dose of an emetic. When he 
got over the effects of the medicine he 
said, “I had eaten nothing but an 
oyster.” So his mother thrashed him for 
deceiving her. Right then and there, 
Ben vowed never again to use big 
words when little words would do. 
—ILion T. JONEs. 


Child Psychology: If you don’t want 
your children to hear what you're say- 
ing, pretend you're talking to them. 


Ghost Writer? Letter from the Edi- 
son Company found in a Boston mail- 
box several weeks after the death 
the addressee: “Dear Madam: Your re- 
cent check for $8.71 has been returned 
to us by the bank, marked ‘maker de- 
ceased.’ Please give this matter your 
immediate attention and send another 
check at once.”"—New Yorker 


Definition: A window screen is an 
arrangement for keeping flies in the 
house. 











All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 


WEDNESDAY MAY 1 


10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: “Driver Re- 
training,” a half-hour feature on safety 
for drivers who have grown careless. 
:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Navy Log: “Goal— 
Mach Two” is the story of the Navy’s 
experimental rocketplane, the Douglas 
Skyrocket. 

(NBC-TV) Nightline: Brand new 85- 
minute evening series, featuring music, 
news and variety. Joseph C. Harsch, 
Martin Agronsky, David Brinkley, and 
Leon Pearson will present editorials and 
news features as short breaks in this 
basically entertainment program — a 
kind of week night “Monitor.” The 
Harsch and Agronsky editorials at 9:30 
p.m. are Bo ee stimulating. This 
program be heard on Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Thursdays. (“Biog- 
raphy in Sound” may pre-empt one 
right a month.) 

0 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft Theatre: 
“Drummer Man,” starring Sal Mineo. A 
young, ambitious drummer falls in love 

with an older woman. 

30 p.m. (NBC) Clarence Darrow: One 

Hundred Years Later: A program com- 
1emorating his birth, with Jose - 

We ich and Norman Thomas using t 
‘Biography in Sound” technique. 


THURSDAY MAY 2 


9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse 90: Patty 
McCormack plays a young girl who per- 
suades her convict father to end a prison 
riot, in “Child of Trouble.” James Mason 
and Nancy Kelly also star. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Lux Video Theatre: 
In “The Hard Way,” a beautiful young 
actress achieves professional glory 
through the ruthless drive of her am- 
bitious older sister. 

(ABC-TV) oe Time: “Diamond 
Peer” is about the last adventurous year 
in the life of “Wild Jack” Howard, Eng- 

‘s Earl of Suffolk. During World 
II, he kept millions of dollars 

worth of diamonds from falling into 

German hands, became London’s bomb 

disposal expert during the “blitz,” and 

died dismantling a bomb. 


FRIDAY MAY 3 


7:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Teday: Employment 
in America, Part Il. A recruiter from a 
large company and a college-bound high 
school senior discuss job opportunities. 


SATURDAY MAY 4 


11:00 am. (CBS-TV) Susan’s Show: 

Twelve-year-old Susan Heinkel brings 
1er Chicago TV show to a national audi- 
ence. By means of a magic stool, Susan 
takes her audiences from her mother's 
kitchen to a fantasyland. 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The Rock ’n’ Roll Re- 
vue: Alan Freed, New York disc jockey, 
attempts to take the stigma from rhythm 
and blues. “Bringing a rock 'n’ roll show 
to television, into the living room,” 
Freed writes, “will, I hope, help offset 
the objections that are raised against it. 
I know the kids love it; I aim to show 
everyone in the family that this is a 
healthy, normal music.” Freed’s conten- 
tion that the new music is parallel to 


his generation's interest in swing pro- 
vides the teacher with an_ historical 
framework for discussing jazz styles in 
the 20th century. Leonard Bernstein's 
(Columbia) and Langston Hughes’ 
(Folkways) recorded explanations of 
the art form provide students with 
spective on the enthusiasms. Sal Mineo 
will sing on the show. 


Bette Davis stars as school teacher 
on Telephone Time May 9 (ABC-TV). 


SUNDAY MAY 5 


11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: “The 
Twenty-Four Hour Day,” an anthology 
of literature around the clock, similar to 
last year’s program on trees. 

12 noon (CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: At 
West Point, Joan and Jimmy are guests 
of the commandant, Lieut.-Gen. Gar 
Davidson, who takes them to a barracks 
to see how a cadet prepares for dress 
parade. After reviewing the dress pa- 
rade, Sonny Fox and his friends will eat 
lunch in the cadet dining room. 

730 p.m. (CBS) New York Philharmonic: 
Berlioz’ “Corsair” Overture; Beethoven's 
Symphony No. 8; Walton’s Violoncello 
Concerto, with Gregor Piatagorsky. Also 
a first performance of Gershwin Award 
winner, “Introduction and Allegro.” 

4:05 p.m. (CBS) Radio Workshop: From 
Hollywood, “Heaven Is in the Sky,” a 
dramatization of the recent crash of an 
airplane in a California school yard. 

5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) See It Now: “The 
Puerto Ricans—Americans on _ the 
Move.” Why are Puerto Ricans going to 
New York City? If everyone in the 
world lived within the continental limits 
of the United States, our population 
density would be the same as Puerto 
Rico’s. Murrow will show the effects of 
this migration, half live from New York 
and half filmed from Puerto Rico. He 
will concentrate on what is being done 
to ameliorate the situation in both coun- 
tries through better housing, education, 
and industrial development 
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MONDAY MAY 6 


3:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Afternoon Film Fes- 
tival: Laurence Olivier’s “Hamlet.” This 
afternoon, Part I. Tomorrow afternoon, 
concluding Part II. 

(CBS-TV) Studio One: Tad 

s “The Out-of-Towner,” a comedy 

about a_ spinster postmistress who 

dreams of finding the right man at the 

annual postal convention, starring 
Eileen Heckart. 

10:15 p.m. (NBC) Conversation (New 
Time): “The Art of Persuasion,” with 
Dr. Ernest Dichter of the Institute of 
Motivational Research, a program on 
new trends in advertising. May 13: 
“Childhood Books.” May 20: “Unde- 
served Oblivion,” with Henry Steele 
Commager and Bruce Catton, a discus- 
sion of men who deserve more fame 
than they have. May 27: “Unflaming 
Youth,” with Max Lerner and Dorothy 
C. Stratton of the Girl Scouts. 


TUESDAY MAY 7 


10:00 am. (NBC-TV) Home: Helen 
O’Connell, singer for Jimmy Dorsey’s 
band in the 1930's, recounts how she re- 
tired from entertainment to raise a fam- 
ily, and what changes she has found 
upon her return. 

(CBS) Do You Know: “What Is 

New in Mental Health?” with William 

Menninger, the first in a series for May, 

Mental Health Month. May 14: “What 

Hope Does for Man,” with Harold C. 


ook pom of medicine at Cornell. 
— = “What People Worry About,” 
with Harvard’s Samuel Stouffer. 


WEDNESDAY MAY 8 


9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft Theatre: “Flesh 


and Blood,” starring Victor Jory and 
Tommy Sands, in a drama by Anthony 
Spinner about the personal conflicts be- 
tween a 19-year-old lad and his father 
who is being deported to his homeland 
as an undesirable alien 
(ABC-TV) Ford Theatre: Don 
Defore stars as Tom Harding, a harassed 
business executive who feels the pres- 
sure of office jealousies 
10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) U.S. Steel Hour: 
Duke Ellington’s musical fantasy on the 
history of jazz, “A Drum Is a Woman.” 


THURSDAY MAY 9 

10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Delayed 
broadcast of a one-hour visit to the New 
York Stock Exchange 

10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Telephone Time 
Bette Davis stars in “Stranded,” the true 
story of how a Minnesota rural teacher 
saved the lives of her students ma- 
rooned during a 1940 blizzard. 


WATCH FOR THESE: 


May 11: (NBC-TV) Mr. Broadway: 
Mickey Rooney as George M. Cohan. 


May 12: (CBS-TV) Odyssey: The Kremlin. 


May 14 (NBC-TV) Home: Actor Ben 
Gazarra and writer Calde or W yt 
discuss the new film, “The Strange 
and how it evolved from the evigtasl 
novel and play, “End as a Man.” 


EDUCATIONAL TELECOURSES: (NBC- 
ETV), 6:30 p.m. Eastern Time weekdays. 
See April 12 “Listenables and Look- 
ables” for list of stations carrying these 
broadcasts. 

May 6. The American Scene: from Mark 
Twain's “Innocents Abroad,” to Herbert 
Kubly’s “American in Italy.” 

May 7: Geography: “Western Europe To- 
day,” with Robert Strausz-Hupe, Direc- 
tor of the Foreign Policy Research In- 
stitute, Univ. of Pennsylvania 

May 8: Mathematics: “Paradoxes,” 
Ernest Nagel 

May 9: American Government: “The Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President,” with 
Sherman Adams from the White House 

May 10: History of Opera: “Opera Be- 
comes Grand and Middleclass,” about 
the role and influence of the bourgeoisie 


with 


tives of religi faiths are listed once each semester. 
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How often has a parent asked you to recommend an encyclopedia for his THE NEW AND 
home? Whenever I’m asked, I unhesitatingly recommend The Americana. For GREATER AMERICANA 


The Americana is a truly adult encyclopedia, written with a simplicity and 30 volumes 
directness that anyone of junior high school age or beyond can understand. pes ar 
. . . . . . . ? ’ « Cc ” 
What a satisfaction it is to watch a child into whose home The Americana 11,500 illustrations 
has been introduced. That child is learning the joy of learning more; that 44,000 cross references 
hild is risi eT - ; 280,000 index entries; 
child is rising to the challenge and the opportunity o ne Americana; that 21,000 pages com- 
child is launched toward success. And, to the extent that my recommendation pletely revised in 
the last six years 


helped the launching, I have a right to be truly and deeply satisfied. 


The Encyclopedia WA ERM CANA 


cake The International Reference Work 











2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. @americana Corporation, 
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UNIT on EUROPEA 
(pages 10-14) 


“MR. EUROPE’: Jean Monnet 
(See Newsmakers, p. 5) 
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Theyre spring’s newest lipstick shades! 


Step right up for the most fabulously lus- 
cious lipstick shades ever concocted! See 
New Pink Sugar .. . New Orange Ice 
—cool, tantalizing, terrific! Both in the 
creamiest, silkiest “Lips” formula Pond’s 
ever designed to cling without drying. 


Your lips look everiastingly smooth, 
shimmery! Now—make your smile even 
more enticing, your pout even more 
provocative—with the most glamorous 
heart stealers ever presented! 

15¢, 29¢, 59¢, plus tax. 


new pink sugar | = Ponds }’ Ss 
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“My Army recruiter J 


showed me how 
to choose my branch” 


or 


“He got me the leadership 


training | wanted”’ 


“T entered service just the way I wanted to, thanks to my Army Recruiter. 
He was a nice fellow and gave me the straight talk on enlistment 
opportunities. With his help, I chose my branch of service before | 
enlisted. Now I’m a tank commander in Armor. It’s plenty exciting to 
have all that power at your command. But, more than that, I got real 
leadership training—great instruction and schooling that’s taught me 
to handle responsibility, make important decisions. You really owe it 
to yourself to see your Army Recruiter and find out the best way for 
you to plan your service career. I’m sure glad I did, because I've found 
being a leader is a real mark of prestige!” 


Sgt. ist Class Edmund L. Reel y 
Army Recruiter, 
Sutton, W. Virginia L [one 


M/Sgt. Thomas Cogar, Gassaway, West Virginia 


YOUR ARMY RECRUITER CAN GIVE YOU Graduate, Gesaay High Schoo 
THIS SAME SPECIAL DEAL 


The Army Recruiter in your home town willshow it, and it’s yours! You'll get great leadership 
you how to pick your spot in the Army the same raining right in your field—be in a position to 
way Tom did. He'll show you how youcan choose climb to an important job of responsibility and 
your Army branch before you enlist. Infantry, decisions. Your Army Recruiter is ready to help 
Armor, Signal Corps,,Army Medical Service, you, so visit your local Army Recruiting Station 
Engineers, Artillery, Ordnance, Airborne—name today! Remember, there’s no obligation! 


GET CHOICE, NOT CHANCE, FROM YOUR ARMY RECRUITER 











Ted Williams, Mr. Baseball 


himself, tells you how a 


Wilson Glove can 
help your 
game! 


1,815 games in the majors—418 home runs—a lifetime 
batting average of .348! 3,565 putotts and a lifetime 
fielding average of .972! That’s Ted Williams! If anyone 
knows baseball and baseball equipment, he does, and 
here’s what Ted says about his Wilson Glove. 

“My Wilson Glove has helped me handle many a tough 
catch I might not have made otherwise. Once that Wilson 
Glove gets on the ball, the deep pocket and easy fiex seem 
to hang on for you. I like the light weight, too. My advice 
is to get the right Wilson Glove for you. It will improve 
your game, I know!” 

So, take a tip from the top man—get a Wilson— 
wherever-quality sporting goods is sold! 





Recognized by top experts in all sports—Wilson 
makes the world's finest equipment for base- 
ball, golf, tennis, basketball, football—all sports! 











Ted Williams is a member of the Wilson Advisory Staff 


win wae Dilhhon 


Sports __ hie 


Wilson Sporting Goods C hicago * New Notional Headquarters at River Grove, lil., ao western suburb 
of Chicago * Fostest notionwide service from 32 branch offices. (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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THE “VOICE OF EUROPE’: Monnet 
thinks and acts as a citizen of Europe. 


SUPERSALESMAN MONNET 

JEAN MONNET has in the past 
everything from brandy to 
bomber planes. Today, as president 
‘f the Committee for a United States 

Europe, he is trying to sell an 
ea—European unity. 

One of Monnet'’s first blueprints 

iity was a plan for pooling the 
| and steel resources of Western 
Europe. Rebert Schuman, Foreign 
Minister of Krance, was among the 
first to accept the idea. Sometimes 
jokingly referred to. as “Monnet's 
Schuman Plan,” it now governs the 
oal and steel production of six 
European countries (see Unit, pages 
10-14 
In 1952 Monnet earned the title 
of “Mr. Europe.” He was chosen 
ead the High Authority, govern- 
ing body of the Schuman Plan: He 
resigned two years later to. revive 
iterest in other steps toward unity. 
\ir. Europe,” who is married and 
is two daughters, was born 68 years 
igo in Cognac, a small French town 
vhich has given its name to a type 
liquor. He entered his father’s 
liquor business at the age of 16 and 
went on to earn a million dollars 
before he was 40, 

During his many-sided career, 
Monnet bought and sold bonds on 
Wall Street, built a railroad in China, 
ind served as go-between in the sale 

U. S. warplanes.to France and 


sold 


Britain 
foday, European unity keeps su- 
persalesman Monnet busy 24 hours 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 


pronounced on page 27 


Newsmakers 4 


a day. A friend of his says that “if 
Monnet were put under an anesthetic 
and strapped to a stretcher, he'd 
still keep repeating “We've got to 
create a united Europe’ as they 
carried him away.” 


CINDERELLA STAR 

WITH CLOSELY CROPPED 
HAIR, dressed in a heavy suit of 
armor, Jean Seberg certainly doesn't 
look- much like Cinderella. But 
there’s no doubt that this pert teen- 
ager—she’s just 18—from Marshall- 
town, Iowa, has jumped from ob- 
scurity to fame in the biggest 
Cinderella story of the year. 

Jean entered one of the most ex- 
citing of all “treasure hunts” and 
walked off with a veritable pot of 
gold—the chance to play the leading 
role in the film version of Bernard 
Shaw's Sf. Joan. 

To win the part of St. Joan, Jean 
had to undergo many strenuous au- 
ditions. To test her endurance, the 
film’s director, Otto Preminger, made 
her repeat the same scene more than 
ten. times. Finally, he asked the 
exhausted Jean, “Are you tired? Do 
you want to stop?” 


“Mr. Preminger,” she answered 
angrily, “I’m willing to go on and 
on with this until you collapse!” 

Jean was born in 1938 in Marshall- 
town. She began taking dancing 
lessons at seven and first became 
interested in acting when she was 
eight. 

In her early teens, Jean was occa- 
sionally ‘bitten by other “bugs.” For 
brief spells she thought of careers 
in brain surgery, bullfighting, and 
social work. But in the end acting 
always won out. 

As a student at Central Junior 
High School and later, Marshall- 
town High, Jean was active in school 
dramatics and student government. 

During the filming of St. Joan, 
realism came a mite too close for 
comfort. In the scene where Jean 
as Joan, was to be burned at the 
stake, the flames were supposed to 
leap around her—but at a safe dis 
tance. Someone accidentally added 
too much fuel. The flames flared 
up so close that Jean was scorched. 
Fortunately, she was rescued before 
being badly burned. Her comment 
after the experience, “I smell like 
a singed chicken.” 


t ed Artists ¢ 
A STAR 1S BORN: Jean Seberg won lead in St. Joan over 18,000 contestants 





Ease Ban on China Trade 


U.S. restrictions on trade with 
Communist China by our allies will 
now be eased. 


The U.S. State Department re- 
ported that it has been “repeatedly 
pressed by some of its allies” to relax 
present curbs on trade between the 
free world and Red China. 

As a result, our Government has 
agreed to permit more goods—but 
only those for “peaceful uses”—to go 
to the Red Chinese. The State De- 
partment stressed, however, that we 
“are unwilling to agree to any relax- 
ation which would result in an 
increase of strategic goods to Com- 
munist China.” (Strategie goods are 
those that could be used directly 
for waging war.) 


At the same time, the U.S. made it 


clear that there will be no change in 
our own policy towards Red China. 


The U.S. “will continue its [total] 
embargo on all trade” with the Chi- 
nese Communist regime 
e What's Behind It: The ban on trade 
between the free world and Commu- 
nist China was clamped down after 
Chinese Reds attacked United Na- 
tions troops during the Korean War. 
Fourteen nations—al! allies 
U.S.—joined us in setting up rigid 
controls on commerce with Com- 
munist China. 

A “controls list” was drawn up at 
that time calling for 

1, Barring shipment of strategic 
goods to Communist China. 

2. Limiting the sal of 
strategic goods that might have some 
military use. 

$. Keeping many other “peaceful” 
products under constant study to 
discover whether they might help 
build up Red military strength 

These were far “tougher” restric- 
tions than free world curbs on trade 
with other Communist nations, such 
as the Soviet Union. The U.S. took 
the stand that Red China was a hos- 
tile, declared enemy—while the So- 
viet Union, despite its unfriendliness, 
was not. 

In recent months, Britain 
Japan—both of which had gone along 


non- 


and 


of the . 


originally with the strict trade ban— 
have been objecting to it more and 
more strenuously. Both are island na- 
tions for whom international com- 
merce is a question of life or death. 
Both want to build up a profitable 
trade with huge Red Chima. And 
both countries have asked the U.S. 
to modify its stand so that trade 
with Red China would be subject 
to the same, less rigid controls as 
those imposed on commerce with the 
rest of the Communist world. 


Dulles Outlines Policy Aim 


America’s foreign policy has one 
main goal: “To maintain justice and 
law in the world.” This was declared 
by Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles. 

In a speech to newspaper execu- 
tives meeting in New York City, the 
Secretary outlined the broad princi- 
ples of U.S. foreign policy. It was the 
first major foreign policy address by 
Secretary Dulles President 
Eisenhower's re-election. 

Among its key points: 

PA disastrous atomic war remains 
a possibility—but can be avoided. 
“History suggests,” said Dulles, “that 
a conflict as basic as that dividing the 
world of freedom and the world of 
international communism ultimately 
erupts in war,” But, he emphasized, 
“that suggestion we reject.” 


since 


»The flow of U.S. economic and mil- 
itary aid to foreign nations must not 
be halted. Tke Secretary denied that 
such help was a “giveaway.” He 
argued that “the purpose of all our 
assistance is to sustain hope and to 
give the less developed nations a 
fair chance for the future.”. 


Norway Rebuffs Russia 


Norway has called the bluff of its 
giant neighbor, the Soviet Union. 


Russia’s Premier Nikolai Bulganin 
recently sent a bullying letter to lit- 
tle Norway (see news pages, April 
12 issue).. Bulganin said Norway 
risked hydrogen bomb warfare if 
she permitted U.S.-supplied atomic 
weapons to be based within Norway. 

Norway's reply was polite but 
sharp: In an official statement Prime 
Minister Einar Gerhardsen sug- 
gested pointedly that Norway’s de- 
fenses are her own business. 

Gerhardsen pointed out that so 
long as no international agreement 
on disarmament exists, “it must be 
the concern of each. ..government 
to insure the defense of its country 
in the way it deems best.” 

The sharpness of the Norwegian 
reply surprised many observers. Nor- 
way lies within the shadow of the 
big Red Bear. Norway and the Soviet 
Union share a 250-mile border. 

Norway's reply did not seem to 
deter the Soviet “scare offensive.” So- 
viet leaders scattered a few more 
threats right and left. First, Premier 
Bulganin warned Spain to keep out 


FACES IN THE NEWS—Here are the top four Outstanding Young Farmers named 
from the 48 states, Alaska and Hawaii: (1) Alex Curtis, 31, of Manila, Ark., 
who béught run-down acreage in 1949, developed it into model farm. (2) Russel 
Mayer, 36, of Milford, Utah, who, through soil and water conservation, turned 
1,000 acres of desert wasteland into profitable farmland. (3) John Tufts, 31, of 
Dallas, Tex., who in six drought-ridden years built a dairy herd from seven to 205 
cows that ovtproduced every Texas herd of more than 50 head. (4) Takeshi Kudo, 
of Kona, Hawaii, who successfully used submarginal lava land te produce coffee. 





YEAR ‘ROUND SWIMMING HOLE—Plastic, nylon, and air have 
been combined to create this unique swimming pool in Buf- 


falo, N.Y. Overcoated students hurry to get inside pool (/eft Ye 


photo) as frost nips at their heels. 


of NATO on pain of atomic anni- 
hilation in event of war. 

Then, Communist party boss 
Nikita Khrushchev growled at Po- 
land for asking U.S. economic 
aid. Khrushchev said that Moscow 
woulé “take care” of Poland’s needs 
herself 


Labor Headlines 


Three of the nation’s leading labor 
unions made headlines last week: 


>The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters charged that the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council had acted il- 
legally in suspending Teamster 
President Dave Beck from his AFL- 
CIO vice-presidency. 

The Teamsters also accused the 
AFL-CIO of failure to guarantee 
“the fundamentals of fair investiga- 
tion” in its forthcoming trial of the 
Teamsters union on charges it is 
dominated by racketeers. 
>The United Automobile Workers 
re-elected Walter P. Reuther as pres- 
ident by a unanimous vote. Three 
days before his re-election, Reuther 
demanded that the Senate Select 
Committee on Improper Activities 
in the Labor and Management Field 
look with equal vigor into alleged 
employer and labor corruption. He 
said that an employer who pays a 
bribe to a union racketeer is as guilty 
as the labor leader who extorts it. 
>The United Steelworkers _re- 
elected David J. McDonald as their 
president. But McDonald did not 
have an easy time winning the elec- 
tion. Last September, union dues 
were raised from $3.00 to $5.00 a 
month—almost simultaneously with 
a salary boost for McDonald from 
$40,000 to $50,000-a year. The dues 
increase met stubborn resistance 


Once inside (right), 


from some of the rank and file, who 
joined a Dues Protest Committee. 
When election time éame, the head 
of this committee, Donald C. Rarick, 
was nominated to run against 
McDonald. It was the first time in 
the union's history that there was a 
contest for the presidency. 

Rarick promised, if elected, to 
lower union dues back to $3.00. 


. McDonald supporters did not take 


Rarick’s campaign  serioysly—and 
boasted, that McDonald would win 
85 to 90 per cent of the vote. When 
the dust settled, McDonald had won. 
But he had held onto the USW presi- 
dericy on the strength of only 64 
per cent of the rank and file vote. 


Pope Hails Nuclear World 


Pope Pius XI! declared that the 
world has entered a mighty nuclear 
age—a new era in history which will 
bring wondrous things to man. 


The discoveries of science con- 
tinue to promise a fuller and freer 
development of life, commented the 
81-year-old Pontiff, head of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, in his annual 
Easter message. He blessed the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy but 
warned against the perils of atomic 
warfare. 

“The human race seems like a 
body, infected and wounded,” said 
the Pope, “in which the blood circu- 
lates with great difficulty, since indi- 
viduals, classes, and peoples persist 
in remaining divided ... And when 
they do not ignore each other, they 
hate, ... plot against, struggle with, 
and destroy one another. 

“But even this night in the world 
shows clear signs of a new dawn that 
will come,” he continued. “Many al- 
ready are beginning to perceive— 


UP photo 


they check their heavy clothes, slip on swimsuits, and dive 
into pay pool. Designer Walter Bird calls pool a ‘‘Stor- 


covering is inflated with air for use 


Plastic-nylon 
yo ad cold weather, can be stored away during warm months. 


and admit—that this night of the 
world has come about because 
Christ... has been excluded from 
family, cultural, and social life.” 


Budget Battle: Round 2 


Funds for the U.S. Information 
Agency have been under sharp 
attack by an economy-minded Con- 
gress, seeking ways to cut President 
Eisenhower's proposed budget. 


Thé President had personally ap- 

pealed to Congress to appropriate 
$144,000,000 for the USIA. But the 
House voted only $106,000,000. 
e What's Behind It: The USIA is our 
chief tool for spreading the truth 
about America in key areas of the 
world. Its best-known propaganda 
instrument is the Voice of America. 
It also distributes U.S. books and 
newspapers abroad. 

President Eisenhower has long 
supported the USIA as “a key instru- 
ment in our efforts to promote peace 
[and] world understanding.” 

The USIA, however, has many 
critics. They feel the USIA is doing a 
poor job, and is pouring taxpayers’ 
dollars down a bottomless drain. 

Faced with strong opposition in 
the House, President Eisenhower 
personally went to bat for the USIA. 
Three times he appealed to the 
House not to cut the USIA’s pro- 
posed appropriation. But the House 
slashed it anyway. The President im- 
mediately termed the House cut 
“the worst kind of economy.” 

The President then switched his 
tactics for getting Congressional ap- 
proval of his budget. In a letter to 
Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn, 
the President agreed that economy) 
was necessary. But he claimed a sub- 
stantial reduction could not be made 





in his record peacetime budget of 
$71,800,000,000. He pointed out that 
“many Federal expenditures are 
rigidly prescribed by law. Others are 
bills that simply must be paid.” He 
also warned that a cut in defense ex- 
penditures “would endanger our 
country and the peace of the world.” 

The President then suggested cuts 
in some appropriations. ( Appropria- 
tions are funds voted by Congress to 
be spent sometime in the future. Ex- 
penditures, on the other hand, are 
fixed sums [e.g., pensions] that must 
be spent during a given fiscal year. ) 
He said appropriations [e.g., for the 
soil bank program] could be cut by 
$1,300,000,000. 

Meanwhile, the President's budget 
was causing dissension in his own 
family. His older brother, Edgar, was 
quoted as saying: “I can’t for the life 
of me understand what persuaded 
Dwight to go for that big budget this 
year!” Asked about this remark, the 
President smiled warmly and said: 
“Edgar has been criticizing me since 
[ was five years old.’ 


Ike Says: Stay in School 


Warning to U.S. high school stu- 
dents: Don’t drop out of school be- 
fore graduation! The warning comes 
from President Eisenhower. 


“I urge every girl and boy in the 
United States to stu- 
dents in school until they have de- 
veloped their God-given capacities 
to the full,” the President said. 

“Each young American owes it to 
himself, and to his country, to pre- 
pare to meet the demands and 
opportunities of the future,” he 
stressed. “Toward the achievement 
of this goal, education and training 
are essential. Our schools provide 
the powers of tomorrow.” 

The President made his statement 
as the Department of Defense 
launched a national Stay-in-School 
campaign. Defense officials estimate 
that 40 per cent of U.S. high school- 
ers drop out before graduation. 

Secretary of Labor James Mitchell 
seconded the President's plea. 
“America’s complex and growing in- 
dustry demands alert, creative, im- 
aginative young men and women 
who can take their places in an 
age of specialists, ” said Secretary 
Mitchell. “Such. workers, educated 
and disciplined in the high school 
classroom, are our nation’s greatest 
wealth and most critical need.” 


continue as 
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Fish Story, 172 Years Old. For 172 
years, fishing relations between Mary- 
land and Virginia—along their common 
border, the Potomac River—have been 
regulated by the so-called Potomac 
Compact. This agreement, signed be- 
tween the two states in 1785,\ gave 
Virginians and Marylanders equal 
fishing and navigation rights on the 
river. 

Last week Maryland’s legislature re- 
pealed the Potomac Compact. The leg- 
islators pointed out that, under the 
terms of Maryland’s original charter 
from the King of England (1632), the 
entire river is legally within the state of 
Maryland. Thus, say Maryland’s law- 
makers, Virginia fishermen must now 


-apply for Maryland licenses and obey 


Maryland conservation laws. 

Virginia is expected to protest the 
action to the U.S. Supreme Court on 
the ground that such “unilateral” (one- 
party) repeal of a “bilateral” (two- 
party) agreement is illegal. 


Pilltown, U.S.A. Are Americans be- 
coming pill happy? There are aspirins 
for relief of pain, sleeping pills for the 
insomniac, tranquilizers for the over- 
excited, “goof balls” to pep you up. The 
widespread use—and misuse!—of these 
pills is well on the way to becoming a 
national craze. 

For example, Americans now con- 
sume an estimated 12,000,000,000 as- 
pirin tablets yearly—at a cost of about 
$197,000,000, Too much of this aspirin, 
say health authorities, is consumed by 


INP 
CHOW BOSS FOR MIDDIES—Gery de 
Mauro became first woman to work as di- 
etician at U.S. Naval Academy at Annap- 
olis. After 112 years of man-made chow, 
middies now have a woman in kitchen. 


children. They list aspirin poisoning 
(from excessive aspirin) as a major 
menace to infants, responsible for more . 
infant poisonings than lye, ammonia, 
roach powder, cleaning fluids, shoe 
polish, and laundry bleach combined. 
They should be kept well out of reach 
of young children, authorities warn. 

As for the tranquilizers, their use has 
become so widespread that physicians 
are worried about possible harm from 
continued use of the drugs, The Armed 
Forces recently grounded all Army 
pilots who use or are being treated with 
tranquilizers. “The Army is not attack- 
ing the drugs themselves,” said an Army 
spokesman, “but they don’t mix with 
flying.” The Air Force feels that if a 
pilot is in such condition, physically or 
mentally, that he needs tranquilizers 
he is in no condition to fly. 


Teen Swimmers Smash Records. The 
best women swimmers today are teen- 
age girls. In the national meet last 
month of the American Athletic Union, 
14-year-old Sylvia Ruuska of Berkeley, 
Calif., smashed her own world record 
in one event and set a U.S. record in 
another. Record-breakers in other 
events included: Chris von Saltza, 13, 
of Santa Clara, Calif.; Molly Botkin, 13, 
of Sherman Oaks, Calif.; Carin Cone, 
15, of Ridgewood, N.J.; and Nancy 
Ramey, 16, of Seattle, Wash. Said 19- 
year-old champ Shelley Mann of Wash- 
ington, _D.C., “These kids make me 
feel like an old lady!” 


Duty with a Solid Beat. Police beats 
in Osaka, Japan, have been set to music. 
While walking their rounds, policemen 
carry smal] radios to receive messages 
from headquarters. Between messages 
from the sergeant, recorded music 
is broadcast. Top tune: “I'm Walkin’ ”? 


Stories in a Sentence 


»The modern safety elevator—in- 
vented by Elisha G. Otis of Yonkers, 
N.Y.—is rising to its 100th birthday 
this month. 


Pea-vine ice cream, grass juice, and 
sunflower cookies may be zesty snacks 
someday, according to British scientists 
who are developing new foods (rich in 
protein) from plants now rarely used 
for food in Western nations. 


Quick 
ON THE 


? 
Mek 
NEWS 
1. Identify: (a) John Foster Dulles; 


(b) Eimar Gerhardsen; (c) Nikolai 
Bulganin; (d) Walter Reuther. 

2. Give three reasons why President 
Eisenhower told U.S. high schoolers 
not to leave school before graduation. 





Auman Vutervet tu the News 


TEEN TOPICS: What makes the American teen-age 
girl “tick”? That’s one question no boy- would dare 
answer. But the scientific mind has rushed in where 
the ordinary male fears to tread. The University of 
Michigan’s Institute for Social Research recently put 
2,000 girls, aged 11 to 18, under its “microscope.” It 
discovered that there is little difference between today’s 
girls and those of a generation ago. Modern girls are 
just as idealistic—and practical, just as romantic—and 
down-to-earth, just as rebellious—and conservative as 
their mothers were. There are, however, differences be- 
tween the twe generations. Girls now have larger allow- 
ances, part-time jobs, more freedom, and more say in 
setting family rules. They are also more ambitious. 
One in three plans a college education, and most look 
forward to both a job and marriage. By the way, what's 
all that talk about U. S. women becoming more domi- 
neering? Not at all—most of the girls aspire to jobs that 
accent the fairer sex’s most feminine trait—helpfulness! 


P.S.—The teen-age girls of today are also quite con- 
servative-minded. Less than one-fifth like the idea of 
“going steady.” 


GOOD DEEDS: A group of “trail-blazing” teens are 
getting a head-start in learning the what's and where- 
fore’s of child care. Members of Girl Scout Troop 36 
of Kannapolis, N. C., these teens are performing a vital 
social service. They manage a nursery school to give 
busy mothers a little “time off.” The girls had spent 
weeks of careful planning. They filled notebooks with 
ideas for games, songs, and stories. And on the ap- 
pointed “school days,” the girls concocted delicious 
refreshments. They even planned a special rainy-day 
program. What's more, they gave their “pupils” a 
party with paper hats, noisemakers, favors—the works! 


General Electric phote 
PUSH-BUTTON COOKING: There once was a genie who could 
make a delicious meal appear in front of your eyes. Well, 
a new General Electric machine can do that and more! 
Called the XPC-1, it’s a combination freezer and electronic 
oven. At touch of buttons, XPC-1 conveys food from freezer 
to adjoining oven. Then, lo and behold, out pops a com- 
plete meal—meat, vegetables, even hot apple pie! XPC-1‘s 
demonstrator is lovely Anne Ariail, Miss Alabama of 1957. 
This is definitely a machine for you future homemakers— 
XPC-1 won't be available for general use for some years. 





Wide World Photo 


BYE-BYE BOOKS: Have you ever had a secret urge 
to take all your school books and burn them? Well, in 
one high school in Germany, that’s exactly what the 
students do—after graduation, that is. It is an old tra- 
dition at Johanneum High School in Hamburg. Dressed 
in dark suits and top hats, the graduating class (above ) 
takes a last hurried look at their school books before 
tossing them to the flames. 


WORLD WEEK SALUTES Robert Strom, 10, of The 
Bronx, N. Y., prize-winning wizard. Robert, by correctly 
answering science puzzlers on “The $64,000 Question” 
had amassed a whopping $192,000 by the time we went 
to press. Here’s a sample question he hurdled: State 
the formula—assuming the resistance to be negligible— 
for the resonant frequency of an A.C. series circuit 
used in tuning a standard radio receiver through which 
different stations are brought in by changing the in- 
ductance or capacitance. Whew! (The answer, if you 
care, is: Frequency equals one over two pi times the 
square root of LC.) The moral? Don’t look down on 
your kid brother; he may turn out to be a TV quiz- 
whiz—with a large and “loanable” bankroll! ! ! 


WORLD WEEK SPORTS HERO: “Triple-scoop 
Cone,” is what they're calling Carin Cone, , 16-year-old 
shark from Ridgewood (N. J.) H. S. In the Philadelphia 
interscholastic girls’ swimming championships, she 
cracked three records. And why not? Carin swam on 
the U. S. Olympic team last year and is holder of the 
national amateur women’s backstroke championships for 
100 and 200 yards. 


ENDQUOTE: “Our brightest teen-agers are not book 
worms; they are able students with a surprising num- 
ber and variety of extracurricular and community ac 
tivities"—John M. Stalnaker, president of the National 
Merit larship Corporation 
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OF EUROPE: 
ACT I 


After centuries of quarrels, free Europe 
sets the stage for a dramatic try at unity 








Fischetti, N. B.A. Service 


What one can’t have six can! 


N AN August evening in 1914, as 

the first shell-fire of World War 
I echoed around the world, the Brit- 
ish Foreign Minister, Sir Edward 
Grey, watched in sadness as the 
lamps in a London park were turned 
off. Turning to a friend, he said, 
“The lamps are going out all over 
Europe; we shall not see them lit 
again in our lifetime.” 

The years that lay ahead were 
truly dark ones for this continent. 
By the end of the four-year war, 
8,000,000 Europeans had been killed. 
Nor had the bloodbath made Europe 
a better place to live in. 

The postwar generation lived 
through a succéssion of nightmares. 
Ruthless Communists enslaved the 
Russian people; equally brutal dic- 
tators, called Fascists, arose in Italy 
and Germany. The democracies, dis- 
united and often distrustful of one 
another, stumbled dizzily toward 
disaster. 


THE WASTELAND 

The final cataclysm came in 1939— 
World War II. Six years later, 15,- 
(00,000 more Europeans lay’ dead. 
Europe,.once “the workshop of the 
‘ world,” had been reduced to an 
economic wasteland by war. 

Yet there was something new stir- 
ring in this “wasteland’—a longing 
for unity. It was as if six years of 
bombing and gunfire had. shocked 
Europe to its senses. Thus began 


‘the silent revolution’—the move- 
ment to unite the free countries of 
the continent. 

Individually, the countries of West- 
ern Europe are “second-class” pow- 
ers. They have all seen better days. 
It is the U. S: and Soviet Russia, the 
two “superpowers,” that have taken 
the lead in world affairs. 

As a unit, however, Western Eu- 
rope could become the third “super- 
power.” Although only one sixth the 
area of Soviet Russia, Western Eu- 
rope has a population of 300,000,000. 
Soviet Russia’s population is only 
200,000,000. 

Western Europe is knit together 
by many railroads and rivers. It is 
bordered by seas on three sides, so 
that its huge foreign trade (one third 
of the world total) has easy access 
to overseas markets. 

Industrially, Western Europe 
packs a heavyweight’s punch. It 
manufactures everything from bob- 
by pins to blast furnaces. It produces 
twice as much steel, generates twice 
as much electricity, and turns out 
26 times as many autos as the So- 
viets! What’s more, most of its land 
is good for farming and the climate 
is generally moderate. 

Modern Europe has yet to taste 
the full advantages of unity. Two 
thousand years ago, however, .West- 
ern Europe was the superpower of 
the world. It was united by the 
Roman emperors. For several cen- 
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EUROPEAN UNITY 


turies, Western Europe had a com- 
mon Latin language and was gov- 
erned by one set of laws. 

The Roman empire eventually 
crumbled under the blows of bar- 
barian invaders. It-was put back 
together again in 800 A.D. by 
Charlemagne. Ruling from Aachen 
(Germany ), Charlemagne sought to 
unite all of Christendom. But the 
lands of Europe were drifting apart 
—in language, culture, and political 
development. Charlemagne’s empire 
splintered into several different na- 
tions after his death. 


‘AN INTRIGUING IDEA 


But his ideal continued to intrigue 
Europe’s poets and philosophers, and 
—most of all—its ambitious monarchs. 
In the early 19th century, Emperor 
Napoleon of France almost suc- 
ceeded in the conquest of the con- 
tinent. Twice in the 20th century 
German dictators followed in the 
footsteps of past conquerors. They, 
too, failed. 

What: men of the sword could 
never achieve is now being accom- 
plished peacefully by statesmen. Eu- 
rope is tired of war. Britain, for in- 
stance, fought in 17. European wars 
between 1722 and the present. Aus- 
tria took up arms 35 times during 
that period. And “peace” between 
France and Germany has been noth- 
ing more than an armed truce. 

One European country has not 





tired of war—Soviet Russia. In 1945, 
while the rest of Europe returned 
peace, the Red Army was kept i 
battle-trim readiness. The 

rulers, who had already seized the 


ravaged lands of Eastern Europe, 


thirsted for further conquest. 

Since Western Europe was ex- 
hausted, the task of “holding the 
line” against the Soviets fell mainly 
on the U. S. But the U. S. knew that 
the best defense on the continent 
against the Soviets would be a strong, 
free, and united Western Europe. 
That's what we decided to work for. 
\nd, as Germany’s Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer said, the Americans 
turned out to be “the best Euro- 


peans of all.” 


THE SPADE WORK 

The spade work began in 1947 
with the Marshall Plan, (Economic 
Recovery Program ). More than $12,- 
000,000,000 worth of U. S. aid was 
funnelled into the European econ- 
omy. On their side of the Atlantic, 
\7 Marshall Plan countries formed 
the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (OEEC). 

OEEC has been called Europe’s 
assembly of economic housekeep- 
ers. At first, it planned the most 
efficient use of American aid. Now 
that the Marshall Plan is over, 
OEEC encourages member nations 
to expand their trade with one an- 
ther 
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ert Schuman, French Foreign Min- 


. ister, in 1949, Sometimes called the 


union called Benelux (from the first 
letters of their names). By entering 
a customs wnion, the three countries 
agreed to reduce tariff barriers 
against one another and to harmo- 
nize economic policies. 

In 1949, 14 European countries 
appointed representatives to a Coun- 
cil of Europe. Although lacking en- 
forcement powers for its decisions, 
the Council has debated such “Euro- 
pean” problems as uniform labor 


laws and a common European pass-. 


port. Representatives to this Council 
speak as “good Europeans,” not in 
the name of their particular coun- 


tries. 


That same year, the Western 
democracies formed the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
—a military alliance against Soviet ag- 
gression. Today, 12 European coun- 
tries, Canada, and the US. are 
NATO members. 

For a while hopes were high that 
France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Luxembourg 
would form a common European 
army. Although France turned 
thumbs down on this proposal, the 
same six countries did get together 
in a European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity (ECSC). 

ECSC was first proposed by Rob- 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC UNITY 


Schuman Plan, it was approved by 
the six in 1952. 

The Schuman Plan pooled the coal 
and steel resources of the. member 
countries. It did so by removing 
trade restrictions—chiefly tariffs. and 
quotas—on the flow of coal and steel 
among the members. Tariffs © are 
taxes on imports, while quotas are 
limits on the volume of imports. 
Most countries maintain tariffs and 
quotas on many items in order to 
protect their own manufacturers 
from foreign competition. 


REKINDLING THE LAMPS 


On February 10, 1953, the first 
trainload of coke rolled across the 
French-German border without stop- 
ping for customs inspection. Since 
then, unhindered by tariffs or quotas, 
the ECSC members have increased 
their coal and steel production by a 
third. The Schuman Plan is admin- 
istered by its own government agen- 
cy, a nine-man High Authority. 

The Success of the Schuman Plan 
started Europeans thinking about 
other phases of union. The U.S. has 
supported all of their efforts. For if 
free Europe unites it could lend a 
helping hand to the U.S. in build 
ing a better, more secure world. 
Perhaps the lamps of Europe are at 
last being rekindled to dispel the 
despair of the past. 


As a group, the Schuman Plan nations (“Evromarket”*in graphs) would have the might to match the Soviets. 


POPULATION 
World totel: 2.7 bil. 
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56 world output : 281.6 mil. metric tons 
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“LITTLE EUROPE”: The six Schuman Plan members (in color) 
are now working for still closer ec ic cooperation. 
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Philip Gendresa photo 
FRANCE: The sidewalk cafe is as popular in 
France as the corner drugstore in the U.S: In 
Marseilles, above, cafe customers take their re- 
freshment in the open air while an accordionist 
plays the songs of this Mediterranean seaport. 


TOWARDS 


Philip Gendreau phote 


GERMANY : This typical German town preserves a me- 
dieval quaintness: cobblestone streets, archways, and 
houses that look as if they were made of gingerbread. 


Philip Gendreau photo 


ITALY: In Rome’s Colosseum (background), gladiators once 
fought hungry lions to amuse the populace. Ancient ruins 
that one finds throughout Italy remind us that much of our 
Western culture first flowered in this time-worn peninsula. 





Philip Gendreau photo 


THE NETHERLANDS: This peddler “‘clippety- 
clops’’ down an Amsterdam street. He lives in 
a land of tulips, windmills, and wooden shoes, 


ITED EUROPE 


‘‘Whatever the issue, we shall share 


one common danger, one safety” —V ergil 


LUXEMBOURG: Watchtowers and 
castles give tiny Luxembourg a me- 
dieval appearance—but it is a 
modern-minded country. Luxem- 
bourgers say that ‘Even the weak- 
est are made strong through unity.” 


Belgian Government photo 


BELGIUM: In the 16th century, Ghent was the cloth 
capital of Europe. Its textile mills are still famous 
today. Like most Belgian cities, Ghent is crisscrossed by 
canals, which are spanned by more than 200 bridges. 
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A I of the European drama is 
rapidly approaching a climax. 
Last month the six Schuman Plan 
members signed a_ history-making 
treaty. France, Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg decided to form a common 
market—an area in which trade re- 
strictions would be removed on all 
commerce. 

The chances are that the 
common market will be approved by 
the six parliaments soon. When it 
goes into effect, the European busi- 
nessman will enjoy many of the ad- 
vantages of his American counter 
part. 

Our 48 states make up what might 
be called our own common market 
of 170,000,000 people. The Michigan 
auto manufacturer does-not sell his 
cars only in his own state. He can 
sell them at about the same price in 
any state. So he thinks and acts on a 
big scale, manufacturing cars for all 
of us. 


good 


TOO MANY TARIFFS 


The future members of the Euro- 
pean common market have a popu- 
lation even greater than ours. But 
they have to think and act on a 
smaller scale. The French auto man- 
ufacturer looks for customers among 
43,000,000 Frenchmen— not among 
173,000,000 Europeans. For Ger- 
many, Italy, and other countries 
produce autos, too. Each of these 
countries protects its auto industry 
against foreign competition by plac- 
ing tariffs on imported cars. And 
what is true for autos holds true for 
most products. 

The common market will change 
all this. When tariffs are removed, 
the manufacturer wil] seek customers 
in all six countries. German cars will 
compete for sales in France with 
French-made cars; French chemicals 


~ Declaration of 
curcrean wr’ FCONOMIC INDEPENDENCE 


Six countries find that a common market adds up to common sense 


will be sold in competition with 
Italian-made chemicals in Italy. 

Thus, the European manufacturer 
will have to start thinking big if he 
is to be successful. It is expected that 
production will soar throughout the 
member nations once this competi- 
tion for new customers begins. 

At first, the small factories will 
find it tough going, competing with 
the bigger, more efficient ones. 
Because of this, tariffs will be low- 
ered gradually over a 12- to 15-year 
period. A common investment fund 
will help small factories to expand 
and to adjust to the new market. 
Labor, too, will benefit from the 
common _market. With production 
booming, there will be more and 
better jobs for all. 

The six nations will maintain a 
uniform tariff on all imports from 
nations outside the common market. 
It will not be a high tariff, however. 
Western Europe will still require 
vast quantities of raw materials from 
the rest of the world. 


The six common market mem- 
bers also passed another milestone 
last month. They formed a Euro- 
pean Atomic Energy Community 
(EURATOM) to spur nuclear re- 
search and to share atomic know- 
how. EURATOM will also distribute 
nuclear materials for atomic projects 
among the six member nations. 


ATOMS FOR INDUSTRY 


EURATOM takes on new impor- 
tance because of the continuing, oil 
crisis in the Middle East. Oil is the 
one mineral that Western Europe is 
desperately short of. By planning 
ahead, Western Europe may be able 
to use the atom to make up for this 
energy shortage. 

Economic unity is merely the first 
act of this drama. What Act II will 
be—whether a European army or a 
European government—no one can 
predict. But the curtain will surely 
go up on some new effort. Europe 
has started something that cannot be 
stopped—“the show must go on.” 


United Press photo 


YOUTH FOR UNITY: Students are in the forefront of the movement for union. 
Above, young Italians hold a torchlight parade to support European unity. 





Only the best of drivers, cars, and tires are qualified to compete lington, S$. C. Last year’s winner, using Firestone tires, averaged 
in the annual Labor Day 500-mile race for stock cars at Dar- 95 miles per hour on this high-bank, safety-guarded track. 
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A tire can save your life 


BRAKES STOP THE WHEELS, BUT TIRES STOP THE CARI 


By Paul W. Kearney 


Each year some 2,500,000 new drivers embark on the American high- 
way. Of these, more than 1,000,000 are teen-agers who have completed 
high school driving courses. Yet, most new drivers often find their mass 
of new knowledge about automobiles, traffic regulations, and safe driving 
procedures ‘is confusing. In the follo digest of a chapter in his 
outstanding book, I DRIVE THE TURNPIKES . . . AND SURVIVE 
(Ballantine Books), Paul W. Kearney dramatizes some basic and 
startling facts about one factor in safe driving that is often overlooked 
until too late: the TIRES. 

—The Editor 


“It isn’t the fall that gets you; it’s the sudden stop,” ac- the bottom of a man’s shoe. This is your traction while in 
cording to the ancient wheeze. This makes sense when ap- motion; your stopping power when the brakes are applied: 
plied to the automobile, for the sudden stop still tantalizes the tire area touching the pavement. Yet no part of the car 
the keenest minds in the Society of Automotive Engineers. is more abused with such risk—perhaps because we get so 


It is no less of a problem for each year’s driver training much for our money now. For today’s tire gives six times the 


course students. mileage at twice the speed of 1921’s tire—and costs half as 


lo the average driver, the sudden stop means Brakes. He much! 
forgets about Anticipation, Perception, Reaction Time, all Nevertheless, we now put fantastic burdens on our tires 
so vital in getting the foot on the pedal. And he ignores the Driving at a mere 50 mph, a centrifugal force of two tons is 
most important factor of all in a quick stop: TIRES. trying to pull the tire apart: when a John Cobb breaks 400 

“Brakes stop the wheels, but tires stop the car,” says the mph on the Bonneville Salt Flats, this destructive force is 
old adage. And no matter how fat they look, or how heavy over 100 tons. At earlier speeds of 300 mph, Malcolm Camp- 
one is when you change it, the amount of rubber per wheel bell’s tires took fire after a test run of 11 miles: a 5-mile run- 
standing between you and disaster is a little smaller than ning start; one mile at top speed; five miles to stop 
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Each tire of the average car has less rubber on 
the ground than the sole and heel of a man’s 
size nine shoe. When you are on the highway, 
remember that your car has only four feet on the 
ground for emergency stops. 


Such ignition temperatures are highly unlikely with good 
passenger car tires in A-1 condition. But it emphasizes the 
point that heat is the tire’s worst enemy—whether it reaches 
the ignition point, hovers near the vulcanizing point of rub- 
ber, or just gets painful to the bare hand as tires often do. 
At a sustained 70 mph tires generate more than enough 
heat to boil water. Thus, Indianapolis Speedway drivers in- 
flate their tires with water-free nitrogen, not compressed air, 
because the moisture in the latter is converted into steam at 
their speeds. This causes high pressures and dangerous im- 
balance in cars which must have butterfly-touch steering. 

So the advice to turnpikers to break long runs with period- 
ic stops applies even to “Iron Men,” since the engine needs 
an occasional breather even if they don’t. And tires, especial- 
ly, benefit by a cooling mterlude, being shrouded behind 
windbreaks of fender skirts and other stylist’s features which 
may reduce ventilation. Thus tire men recommend somewhat 
higher than normal air pressures for sustained high-speed 
driving. 

True, speeds of six miles a minute are still alien to even 
our most throttle-happy citizens. Yet in ratio to the stamina 
of our stock tires and the sustained speeds to which we have 
been promoted, our tires take similar punishment. We also 
neglect them as no race driver would dream of doing—then 


squawk when they “fail!” 


This is what happens to an under- 
inflated tire on a sharp turn. 

it roils over on the sidewalls, loses 
traction, and endangers the stability 
of the car. Good drivers, the same 

as race drivers, keep their tires, 
brakes, lights, and other 

equipment in first-class condition. 
They always are ready for an emergency 
and that is why they are good drivers; 
they put safety first. 


On the turnpikes some screwballs have already been ar- 
rested for doing 115 and 120 mph, while the number hitting 
an illegal 90 to 100 is substantial. Apart from the criminal 
jeopardy to other people, this is insane on tires which have* 
not been engineered for modern top speeds, The tire people 
never thought anybody would try to use alt this power except 
on a race track, and there they would naturally use racing 


tires 


Firestone Makes Race Tires 


Obviously, these smart-aleck speedsters are too stupid to 
realize the great difference between stock and racing tires. 
As you well know, Firestone exclusively has made the tires 
used on the Indianapolis Speedway, where top speeds are 
well below Bonneville’s straightaways. 

One striking feature about racing tires is that the anti-skid 
tread is very shallow, to keep it from being ripped off., In- 
deed, ordinary stock tires without race tire construction 
would soon fly apart on the Speedway. And if this suggests 
some of the complexities of high speed tire design, I suggest 
that you read an article by Jaderquest and Borgeson in Faw- 
cett’s 1954 Auto Racing Yearbook, entitled, “Thé World’s 
Toughest Tires.” Its lead paragraph gives the general idea: 

“Fear rode the salt in 1952. Every Bonneville contestant 
who touched 200 mph lived in terror of tire failure. The 
best tires available were cast-off Indianapolis ‘skins’ which, 
eveh when new, were not engineered for current stream- 
liner speeds. (Top speeds at Bonneville are 100 mph fast- 
er than at Indianapolis.) Car after car shed its treads at 
velocities so great that a slight steering wobble could cause 


disaster. 


lhe story tells how Firestone again came to the rescue by 


designing a new tire which could take this sort of punish- 
ment. The major bugaboo was heat high enough to alter the 
physical characteristics of the rubber. This causes the or- 
dinary tire to fly apart under high stress, and the only answer 
was a special-formula rubber. 

To a relative degree we are beginning to approach similar 
tire problems in sustained high speed travel on our express- 
ways. Already the 817-mile turnpike run from New York to 
Chicago has been made in 13 hours flat, with only three 
stops for refueling. And while nobody needs Bonneville tires 
for this, we must understand that ordinary stop-and-go-traffic 
tires were not made for hour after hour of fast driving. 

Not that your present tires, if they are in good condition, 
are going to disintegrate if you hit 65 mph on an expressway 
and hold it for several hours: far from it. All this is merely 
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by way of holding a magnifying glass over tlie tire builder's 
problems so you can see his quandary—and your own—more 
clearly ‘ 

For ten years tire engineers have been concerned about 
the high speeds of cars on our Southwest’s long, straight, 
hot highways. Then suddenly, we have 817 miles of faster, 
safer roads from Chicago to New York on which anybody 
vith $10 can drive like a Texan until his wife Mies apart 
even if his tires don’t. Hence. new tires are now coming on 
the market such as the all-nylon Firestone 500 which are 
ed. for turnpike driving, giving not only greater 
but an extra safety margin of up to 15 per cent at 


mode m speeds 


enginee 


mileage, 


it's the Driver Who Fails 


The cold truth is that tires rarely fail—it’s the driver who 
does. Even the dreaded blowout doesn’t happen suddenly: 
| 500 or 1,000 miles ago with some bit of careless- 
ness by the motorist and gradually worked up to the ulti- 
mate explosion. The skid, which kills six times as many as 
he blowout. is likewise rarely an unforseeable development. 
And, to be brutally frank, there isn’t much excuse for either. 
he nightmare of the unexpected blowout has been 
temp lown to a “slow-out” by tubeless tires which, in- 
run much cooler than the tube type. The in- 
ising use of nylon fabric greatly increases casing strength 
| further reduces excessive heating. The perfection of 
wer types of rubber enhances the air-holding power of 
even to the point where we have to check them 
ym now that we finally forget to look at them at all! 
ite all the remarkable advances in tire engineering, 

tbuse our “rubber” shamefully. 
two major breeders of tire troulfle are (1) underin- 
ind (2) bruises and misalignment—both of whieh 
) from a misconception of the tire’s true function. Too 
nany consider it only as a cushion for a softer ride. But tires 
ire an integral part of the transmission system. If you doubt 
it, back into a mud hole; step on the gas; and see if your 
225 hp engine will pull you out when you aren't getting 


it starte 


ti 
(rac 


Tires Stop the Car 


fires are also a vital part of the braking system, since 
stop the wheels, but tires stop the car.” You can 
ve this, too, on glare ice—if you care to, Engineers esti- 
nate that in an emergency stop from 60 mph about 208 
horsepower of energy is exerted by the tire holding the road. 
Only a tire in tip-top shape can take that beating. 
{re yours still in that 200 hp condition? 
not, one reason is probably underinflation. Just one 
of continued underinflation takes 600 miles out of the 
ectacy of a tire. Se tire men agree that the average 
motorist loses 20 to 30 per cent of his tire life through this 
factor alone—which is like buying a new car and throwing 
away the spare! Also, “running soft” breeds other serious 
troubles. Heat is the great enemy, even on the highway— 
ind nothing stimulates heat like the flexing of tire walls 
through 683 revolutions per mile. The softer the tire, the 
more violent the flexing~and the higher the temperature 
soes. Under these circumstances, the tire ,will begin to lose 
its strength and be vulnerable to sudden failure. 
This same flexing also leads to excessive pressure buildup 


The next time you are tempted to ‘‘see what the old 
bus will do,” it might be well to give a thought to your 
tires. This is what an ordinary passenger car tire looks 
like at 100 miles per hour. Such tires as the Firestone 
all-nylon 500, with race tire construction, are built te 
withstand the forces that cause this kind of distortion 
which tends to rip ordinary tires apart. 


in hard driving. Every tourist knows how his tires build up 
in a day’s run, and many try to check this by either starting 
out a few pounds light, or by “bleeding” (letting air out) 
during the trip. However, if you start out two pounds over 
the recommended pressure, you'll get less build-up on a 
long, hard drive than if you start two pounds under normal. 
Because the softer your tire is to begin with, the more it 
flexes. The more it flexes, the hotter it gets. And the hotter 
it gets, the more pressure build-up. 


Use Cool Running Tires 


Some drivers try to provide against both overload and ex 
cessive heat by using 6-ply instead of 4-ply shees. Unfortu 
nately, the more plies, the more heat; hence tire men would 
gladly-make 2-ply tires if they were practicable. Since they 
aren't, the 4-ply is the coolest running tire for turnpike 
driving; the 6-ply with high inflation gives long wear in 





slower driving under loads 


As for underinflati final price is premature collapse. 
You can see why by taki 
bending it rapidly back and forth 
the wire gets hot and finally snaps 
# precisely what you're doing to ever 
And that i 

:0ther common waste. Wheels 


is with station wagons 
strand of wire in your fingers and 
number of times. When 
remind yourself that this 
cord in your tire body 
when you run them “soft sn't “tire failure.” 

Wheel misalignme1 
that do not track or run parallel with each other scrape off 
the tread rubber. A tire only one-half inch out of line is 
literally being dragged sideways 87 
you are filing off your nonskid protection at a fabulous rate, 
and are dangerously unequalizing your tires. Granting the 
virtue of hydraulic systems in equalizing brakes, it is still the 
tires that stop the car. If you have one or more treads 
smoother than the others from misalignment, you're certain- 
ly going into a spin if slam the brakes on hard on a 
slippery pavement. : 


feet in every mile, So 


inspect Your Tires Completely 


The logical safeguard, therefere, is periodic inspection of 
your tires—at least every three to five thousand miles. This 
doesn’t mean walking around the car and kicking them; it 
means taking them into a tire service station where trained 
men ¢an inspect them inside and out. They will look for un- 
even tread wear, rim bruises, cuts, and all theemany other 
symptoms they know so well. They will check wheel align- 
ment; crisscross your tires; rebalance them—a vital measure 
which few of us think about. 

But a wheel assembly one ounce out of balance at the 
tread will develop a 12-pound vibrating force at 60 mph— 
and it is common for service men t6é find wheels that are six 
to 12 ounces out of balance. This vibration is a great fatigue 
factor, even when you are not fully aware of it. 

Wheel positions should be changed every 5,000 miles to 
equalize tread wear which varies according to the type of 
vehicle, tire loads, and speed 


Reprints of this article may be obtained from the Firestone Tire & Rubbe 


best procedure is to move the two front tires straight 


to the rear wheels, and to crisscross the rear tires to 
yposite sides in front, The new rear tires will then ro- 

the same direction, while the new front ones will 
in the opposite direction. This is better than the old 


Vise change. 


Hot Weather Increases Wear 


iospherie temperature is another important factor in 

tire life. Theoretically, you'll get the normal life from your 
tires if you always drive at 30 mph in a temperature of 70°. 
But most of us drive farther and faster in the summer. Con- 
sequently, although August has 65 per cent more driving 
than February, it has 140 per cent more tire trouble. Tests. 
show that the mere change from a mild winter temperature 
of 41° to a hot summer figure of 95° increases tire wear 400 
cent under conditions otherwise equal. So be extra kind 

your tires in summer. 

Directly related to fast driving is “fast stopping,” for 
nothing is more grueling to a tire than severe braking. 
Jamming on the brakes at a mere 35 mph will scuff off 
enough tread to carry your car one road mile: when you get 
into the realm of hard braking at modern speeds, that is 
something else again! One test was made on a light car with 
brand-new tires, a single wheel being fixed so that it alone 
would lock. At a speed of 80 mph the brakes were applied 
and held until the car came to a standstill. When the tires 
were examined, the tread on the locked wheel was found to 
be worn right down to the breaker strip in this single stop. 
Remember this when vou floor the accelerator! 

All of which boils down to the simple fact that your se- 
curity on the high-speed expressway depends largely on a 
ball of twine from a ‘textile loom—a bow] of latex milk from 
a test tube—and a puff of air from a compressor.’ You may 
live to cash in on your Social Security IF you take care of 


vour tires! 


r Company, Educational Service Bureau, Akron 417, Ohio 





YOUR PART IN SAFETY 


Safety is a community problem and teen-agers everywhere can 
take the lead in seeing that their communities are safe communities. 

During May of each year, the Inter-Industry Highway Safety 
Committee sponsors a nationwide community vehicle safety check 
program. 

In 1956, 1,000 communities organized to sofety check more 
than 2,000,000 automobiles and trucks. Each was checked on 10 
points—(1) Tires, (2) Brakes, (3) Headlights, (4) Rear and Brake 
Lights, (5) Glass, (6) Steering, (7) Windshield Wipers, (8) Rear 
View Mirror, (9) Muffler, (10) Horn. 

This month, teen-agers are urged to help organize and par- 
ticipate in voluntary vehicle safety checks in their communities. 
They should see that their parents, their neighbors and their friends 
have their automobiles safety checked 
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BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 





O MOST teen-agers (and adults, 

too!) those “faraway places with 
strange sounding names” hold a 
strong fascination. What boy or girl 
doesn't daydream of seeing Maha- 
raja’s palace in India, touring the 
casbahs in North Africa, or visiting 
the ports of the Caribbean. 

Thanks toa unique program, teen- 
igers in many U. S. communities are 
getting a close-up of life in the 
world’s most remote and exotic 
places. Called the Adopt-a-Ship pro- 
gram, it has been managed by the 
Women’s Organization for the Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine, Inc., since 
1937 

The program has a dual. purpose. 
For one thing, it gives land-locked 
young people the chance to “sail the 
high seas” and travel by proxy to the 
places of their dreams, Secondly, it 
provides many lonely sailors with a 
host of inquisitive and devoted pen- 
pals. As a by-product of the pro- 
gram, teen-agers learn geography, 
science, navigation, even math, in a 
new and absorbing way. 

Students interested in “adopting a 
ship” should ask their teacher t= 
write to the Women’s Organization 
for the American Merchant Marine. 
[he organization will assign a ship 
to the class for one school year. It 
vill also send the class members in- 
formation about “their” ship, captain, 
and crew 

After they become “ship parents” 
officially, the boys and girls begin to 
orrespond with their captain and 
crew under teacher supervision. They 
write chitchat about themselves, but 
above all they ask questions. “How 
much oil does the ship consume?” 
“Do you have radar?” 

The captain and crew usually an- 
swer all the questions carefully and 
promptly. The result is a constant 


All Aboard! 


Under the Adopt-a-Ship program 
teen-agers throughout U. S. are getting an 
“inside peek” at life on the high seas 


exchange of letters between the 
“armchair travelers” and the “first- 
hand travelers.” Many of the teen- 
agers also get the opportunity to visit 
their ship in person. 

A representative group of teen-age 
“ship parents” are the 30 ninth grade 
students at the Red Bank (N. J.) High 
School (see photo). One morning, 
not long ago, they climbed out of a 
bus and climbed up the gangway of 
the S. S. Gosney, a Sinclair oil tanker. 

For several hours, the teens took 
over their adopted ship. They toured 
the Gosney from bow to stern and 
stood at the helm of the ship get- 
ting the “feel of the sea.” 

Back at school, after the visit to 
the S. S. Gosney, the teens talked of 
nothing else for days. They bom- 


barded the captain and crew with 
a flock of “thank-you” notes. 

All in all, it’s been an exciting year 
for Red Bank's “armchair travelers.” 
They've made many new friends. 
And many school subjects have be- 
come much more meaningful to the 
entire class—thanks to their sailor 
pen-pals. 

This year, more than 270 Mer- 
chant Marine ships have been 
adopted by young people in 35 
states. Next year’s program will be 
launched in September. All aboard! 

(For more information write to 
Mrs. Fred Hansen, Adopt-a-Ship 
Plan, the Women’s Organization for 
the American Merchant Marine, Inc., 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y.) 

—YANNA BRANDI 
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Sinclair Refining Company 


Red Bank’s teen “sailors” give their ship a thorough inspection. 

















A Workbook Page for the Unit on European Unity 





co ae 
n The St. Leuls Globe-Democrat 
“No slips now—we hope.” 


1. CARTOON INTERPRETATION 


Fill in the. information 


1. What evidence in the cartoon indicates that Eu- 
rope’s climb toward unity has been a hard one? 





suggest that Europe's climb 


2. Does the cartoonist 
and certain, or (b) that 


toward its goal is: (a) su 





it will still require a g: 
3. What does “unit 


4, Can you name the six European countries that 








have proceeded furthest toward unity? 





lil. VOCABULARY 

Write the meaning of these words and expressions, or 
give examples as may be necessary. Use a dictionary if 
you run into difficulty 





1. postwar years: 








4. common market 





5. dictator: —— 





monarch: 


aggressor country: 








nuclear materials: 





¥. century: 





10. exports: 


lil. HISTORY 
In what way or ways did each of the following play 
a part in the story of European unity? 





(a) Napoleon I; — 





(b) Roman emperors: 








{c) The Marshall Plan: 








IV. INFORMATION, PLEASE 


Tell how eack of these programs is important in help- 
ing to build a European International Community: 


a) COMMON MARKET: —_ 





b) EUROPEAN ATOMIC ENERGY COMMU- 


NITY (EURATOM): 








~ (ce) COAL AND STEEL COMMUNITY (Schuman 


Plan 











(d) COUNCIL OF EUROPE: 








If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 5 for each item in 
Questions I and IV, 3 for each item in Question II, and 10 
for each item in Question III. Total, 100. 











AFTER GRADUATION... 
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FUTURE TO YOU...IN THE 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


You move ahead faster...and you stay ahead, when you step into Air Force Blue. You 
have an opportunity for the best training available anywhere, in one of over 40 inter- 
esting career fields, that can get your future off to a flying start. You'll enjoy world-wide 
travel, too—and the chance to work toward a college degree, if you wish. Now is the time 
to find out about the opportunities you have in the U.S. Air Force. See your local Air 
Force Recruiter or mail the coupon. 


GO PLACES FASTER 
IN THE U. S. 

AIR FORCE... 

THE ALL- 
VOLUNTEER TEAM 





““Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn—or special questions about your 
appearance that you'd like to ask— 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines. 
38 West 42nd St... New York 36, N. Y. 
Q. Is it all right to cut the cuticles 
of the fingernails? 


A. Once* you start tting cuticles, 
they’re likely to grow in unevenly. The 
best way to care for cuticles is to push 
them back gently after washing you 
hands, using an orangewood stick. If 
they are very hard, soften them with 
little cream or oil. To get jagged cuti 
cles back into shape, use a liquid cuticle 
softener available in a: lime 
drugstore. 


store *o1 


2. My hair is very wly. When I 
wash it, it gets snarled and is hard to 
comb. Is there anything I can do? 


A. Try using one of the softening 
hair rinses after your shampoo. An- 
other help for snarls is hair cream 
used this way. Rub your hair almost dry 
with a towel. Then smoot! ery small 
dab of hair cream between 
tips, and rub your fingers through yow 
hair. Comb your hair with a large 
toothed comb (not a 
Using a comb and brush 
damp hair also helps to unsnarl it 


our finger 


poc ket comb ). 


ilternately on 


Q. Some af my friends put on their 


make-up in public, eve: front of 


boys. Is this all right 


HAIR-CONDITIONING FOR 


Photos cour 
Five minutes daily with your 
hair brush will remove surface 
dust, encourage the natural 
oils, and produce shiny hair. 


Unsightly dandruff can 
hair beauty. Let an anti-dan- 
druff formula do its work on 


girl’s 
it a 


A. The nart 
success is 
and puts her 
private. A deft touch of 
light dusting-of powder: 
leave home ought to do the trick. No 
powder-puffing during classes, no lip- 
stick-dabhing in the halls, and no mir- 
ror-peeking im the cafeteri 

The same goes for your 
be a pretty unpopular character if 
youre constantly dragging a comb 
through your tresses mumbling 
through a mouthful of bobby pins. If 
you're afraid your morning beauty rou 
tine won't carry you through the entire 
day, then it’s off to the Ladies’ Room 
for a repair job—but don't do it in 
public! 


secret of any 
that sh eps 

up on m 
lipstick and a 
you 


facial 


secret 


before 


hair. You'll 
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Candid Camera... 
time to haul out those 
yourself taken on the be 
mer. Examine them with 
then compare them wit! 
look now. If you stil] bulge in the 
wrong places or have posture defects 
like rounded shoulders back, pro- 
truding stomach or an over-all slouch, 
start immediately to get yourself in 
shape. Clothes cove multitude 
of figure faults, but how a bathing suit 
reveals them! 


Ws 1S a good 
snapshots of 
h last sum- 

ritical eye, 
the way you 


Bright You Are vhen your 
closet is organized and your bureau 
drawers are neat. And what better time 
is there to tidy up than during summer 
vacation? Empty your closet and serub 
it clean. Put back only what you will 
actually be wearing during the summer 


a 


spoil 


A shampoo is in order when- 
ever your hair is dirty—at least 
once a week. In summer, sham- 
your scalp before shampooing. | poo your hair more often. 


months. Store out-of-season things in 
boxes, with moth flakes or moth balls 
packed in with the woolens. List the 
contents of each box on # big gummed 
label. Set aside clothes which need 
cleaning or sewing. 

Empty your bureau drawers orito 
newspapers. Toss beyond-repair belts, 
socks, ties, etc., into an empty carton. 
Store seldom-used accessories in care- 
fully labeled boxes. Now, in neat stacks, 
arrange your wearables in paper-lined 
drawers. Spic-and-span closets and 
drawers make for a spick-and-span you! 


Man Talk. . Here are some tips 
on summer grooming for the male half 

_ . Check the condition of the metal 
on clip-en bow ties before wearing 
them. Rust .marks are hard to remove 
from shirt collars, but can be cleaned 
from the clips with steel wool . . . The 
T-shirt has undergone a change with 
summer weather in mind. Now it’s 
available in a sleeveless model for warm 
weather wear... Turn up sleeves care- 
fully instead of rolling them hastily in 
hot weather. They'll be neat and sightly 
when you turn them down again . . 
Play safe when at the beach or the 
lake by carrying a small waterproof 
Bandaid in the pocket of your swim- 
ming trunks. It will come in handy 
when and if you cut a toe or scratch 


a knee. 
v . a 


Safety First 


A swim in summer can be fun, 
But pick the spot with care. 
Unless you know the lake is safe, 
Don’t dive and swim right there. 


SUMMER 


A clean scalp and sparkling 
hair are your passports to at- 
tractiveness. Good health and 
regular care are “musts,” too. 
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Perfect color slides 


come easy with 








Get perfect color slides first time out! All you need 
is the Ansco 85mm Memar camera, which you can 
master in an hour—and Anscochrome, the finest, 
truest color film ever made. 


The camera... Ansco 35mm Memar 

e The heart of the Memar is a highly corrected 

hard-coated f3.5 lens ... perfect for black-and-white. : 

e Flash shutter has speeds up to 1/200 sec. plus “B.” 0 3 
Anscochrome... 


e Rapid action thumb lever . . . usually found only 
on costlier cameras . . . automatically advarices film for superb color shots! 
to next frame while setting shutter for next exposure. 


The film... Anscochrome 

‘ pbpenet ronaac 3 = than pomenreeg gtd - - f3.5 A 

ens performs ‘ar more expensive /2.0 lens. 

e Color captured over the full tone and color scale. Bi aA ‘ 

e Natural, true-to-life color . . . even in shadow aréas. A Division 

P.S. Get handy pocket-size prints on Anscochrome- of General Aniline & Film Corporation 
type Printon. 
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Q. I'm 13 and allowed to date. My 
trouble is that when I like gets 
interested in me I lose interest in him 
What's wrong with me 


A. Nothing’s wrong with you. You're 
sane, healthy, and perfectly normal,, so 
stop worrying this minute 


You’ve probably had boys for play- 
mates all your life, but only recently 
started thinking of these crew-cut 
creatures as boy friends. You used to 
like a boy because he had a neat set 
of electric trains, or because his mother 
always gave you homemade oatmeal 
cookies in the afternoon. Now trains 
and cookies no longer seem to matter. 

But what does matter? You're not 
quite sure. Looks? Okay—you start lik- 
ing-the handsomest in the 
Then you find he’s conceited. Sense of 
humor? You go for the class funny-man 
until his antics embarrass you. Brains? 
You go out with the-Einstein of home- 


class. 





All aboard for your greatest summer 


Your ticket — 


A 1957 HARLEY-DAVIDSON} 


AHUMMEs 


When you take title toa @ sparkling new 
HUMMER, yov’re in line to enjoy the 
best things in summer. Swing aboard 
and you're off in a breeze to your favor- 


ite pool, 


camping spot or other recre- 


ation area. And everywhere you go — 
you'll get admiring glances from your 
pals and the gals. Also, a Hummer gets 


up to 100 miles per gallon! 


— Costs as 


little as $17.00 per month* to own... 
and that includes fire, theft and collision 
insurance; local taxes; freight and carry- 


ing charges 


*Atter minimum down payment. 


Call your dealer for details and a free 
trial ride or fill out and mai! coupon, 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO., Dept. 55, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Please send me free literature plus packet 
designed to help me sell my parents. 


Name... 
Address... 
City 


.. State 


| he did himself. 





| every time 


| wants to be tied down. 


room 105 only to discover he’s too 
shy to open his mouth. 

It’s easy to fall for a guy because 
he has one very attractive quality, but 
it’s hard to keep on liking him. After 
you've dated lots of boys you'll begin 
to know what qualities are the most 
important to you, and you'll find boys 
who have more than just one of those 
qualities. 


Q. One member of my family is in 
prison for stealing and people are afraid 
to trust me because of him. How can 
I prove to my friends that I don’t steal? 


A. Many people believe that crime 


| is like chicken pox. Once somebody in 


a family gets it, everyone else catches 
it. 
Because children imitate, people are 


| as suspicious of you as if you had 
stolen, and you must behave as per- 


fectly as someone who's trying to get 
rid of a bad reputation for something 
Whenever someone 
asks you where you got your new side 
mirror for your convertible, or where 
you got the money to pay for a new 


| top, be able to tell them exactly. Get 


a part-time job, so people know you 
have an income with which to buy 
what you neéd. When they see that 
youre willing to work for money, 


| they'll be less apt to think you prefer 


to get it an easier way. 
Be careful whom you hang around 
with. If your friends are boys with 


| questionable reputations, it means you 


excuse them, and excusing crime is al- 
most as bad as participating in it. Let 
people see the good things about you. 
Take an active part in respected 
school and community organizations, 
do everything you attempt with sin- 
cerity, and avoid giving anyone reason 
to say anything uncomplimentary about 
you. It may take time, but eventually 
you'll have-your own reputation, one 
unstained by something you didn’t do 
and aren’t to be blamed for. 


QO. 1 don’t want to go steady but 


I date a boy twice he be- 


gins to act like he owns me. What can 


| I do? 


A. It’s discouraging to know that 
you can’t go out with a boy more than 
twice without everyone assuming you 
and he are a lifetime duet. But look at 
the power you hold! You can say no 
to any invitation and nobody can make 
you say yes. 

When you've said no often enough, 
people will get the idea that you like 
your freedom. Then don’t be surprised 
if your popularity rating soars. No one 
Boys will be 
grateful when they find there are some 
girls left who don’t insist on “forever 
or never.” 





On Your Honor 


After she finished handing out the 
American History final exams, Miss 
Taylor said to her class, “I have to be 
out of the room for half an hour, so I'm 
leaving you on your honor.” 

As soon as she left the room, Alex 
read the first question and opened his 
desk to look at a piece of paper cn 
which he had written the names of the 
explorers, the countries they represent- 
ed, and the territories they explored. 
They were the only things he wasn’t 
sure of so he’d copied them down last 
night. He had a B average in American 
History for the semester, and felt his 
average shouldn’t be brought down be- 
cause of one question. 

Bonnie wasn't stumped by the ques- 
tion on the triangular trade route. She 
had drawn an outline on her ink bottle 
label because no matter how many 
times she studied it, she couldn't re- 
member what product went where. 
She'd studied it so often she deserved 
to get it right. 

Chip had no trouble with the dates 
of the Amendments. He’d written them 
on his palm in ink because he believed 
that dates were just so much unneces- 
sary baggage to carry around in his 
brain and had refused to learn them. 

Dinah had written the dates on her 
desk. She was never any good at history 
and didn’t want her honor average to 
ause of one course, She had to 
make sure she got into college. 

Eugene was stumped by the question 
m the causes of World War II until he 
Flo writing them down, “People 
copied from me lots of times,” he 
“It’s about time I got paid 


suffer 


have 
thought 
back.’ 
Gary had thought he knew the mem- 
£ NATO when he Went into the 
but he’d forgotten two, When 
uw people cheating he thought, 
cheating myself if I didn’t 
cheat,” so he passed Harriet a note ask- 
g for the answer to No. 15-a. 


| 
pers 


exam 


1. Discuss the reasons each of the 
six students gave for copying. Name 
other isons people give for cheating. 
Are these reasons good enough to ex- 
cuse cheating? Why? Name a way each 
excuse could have been prevented. Is 
there any time when cheating is per- 
nissible? 

2. If you were Flo or Harriet, would 
you give other students the answers if 
you didn’t cheat? Why or why not? 


Would you if they had given you an- 
swers? Why or why not? If many stu- 
dents are cheating and you aren't, how 
can you be sure of getting a fair grade? 
What would you do? Would you report 
them to the teacher? Would you speak 
to them first? Why or why not? If you 
saw only one person cheating, what 
would you do then? 

8. Do you find that students cheat 
in some courses and not in others? 
What explanation can you find for this? 
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Attitude toward the teacher? Toward 
the course? Do some students cheat in 
every course? Is there much cheating 
in your school? If there is a lot, discuss 
the reasons why, and the ways it could 


be stopped. 


How would you solve this week's 
problem? We will pay $5 for each solu- 
tion we publish. Send your letter to 
“How Would You Solve It?” World 
Week, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 








Hés telling the big story 
while it happens! 


and the work of the firemen. As he 
talked, the story was being written— 
in time to headline the next edition! 


“T’m calling from the scene of the 
fire! Here’s the story...” 

It was almost press time at the 
newspaper when the City Editor 
heard about the big fire on Elm 
Street. He had to get the story fast. 

Quickly he sent a reporter to the 
blaze in a car equipped with a mo- 
bile radiotelephone. Right from the 
car the reporter described the fire 


Maybe you’ve seen car telephones 


~ yourself. Many building contractors 


have them to use when they're out 
at construction projects—far from 
a regular telephone. They transmit 
by radio, just like a broadcasting 
station. 

Telephones go lots of other places, 
too. A businessman on a speeding 
train can call ahead to make an ap- 
pointment. Special installations let 
us talk from ships far out at sea. 

Telephones that travel are just one 
of the ways the Bell System serves 
you, your family and community. 


Working together to bring people together 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Say It with Music! 


By Tom Brown, Midland (Texas) High School 


* Starred words refer tc music and musicians 


Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
pas. r publication 


Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 
separate sheets, design 
with answer filled in 
and statement by student 
that the puzzle is origi- 
nal and his own work 
Keep a copy as zzles 
cannot be retur Give 
peo 2 school, and 
pam le. Address Puzzle 
ditor, Scholastic Mago- 
zines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y 
Answers to this week's 
puzzle in next issue 
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1. Compositions for two 





performers, 


* 6. Pablo Casals plays this large stringed 
instrument, 


°11. Person who vocaliz 





Are you ever excited ? 


When you’re excited, tense, rushed ... most deodorants fail. 
But new MUM Cream keeps working 


You've probably noticed 
der emotional pressure 
glands suddenly get more active 


ANOTHER Fine 


when you're un- 
your perspiration 
That's 


when deodorants which depend on stop- 
ping perspiration let you down, and odor 
often starts. 

New Mum® Cream works a completely 
different way. It is the only leading deo- 
dorant that works entirely by stopping 
odor. Mum keeps on working actively— 
even under emotional pressure. 


More teen-agers depend on MUM 
than on any other deodorant 
. it works when others fail. 


| 
| 


| 


. Perry Como is a 
. Officer of the Day (abbr.). 
. He starred in the movie, The Red 


28. Song, “ vines 
. Lincoln and this man held a famous 


. Horizontal lines on which music is 


written. 


star tubie. ). 


Badge of Courage ( initials) 


. Fourth note of the musical scale. 


Teases. 

Folding bed. 

Homonym for blue. 
Shakespeare's play, Much 
About Nothing. 


25. Wrath. 
26. Early American essayist, Ralph 


( initials ). 
We Have No Bananas.’ 


debate in 1858 ( initials). 


°32. Slender wind instrument. 


33. Singing group of three 
34. Sixteenth letter of the C Greek alphabet. 


}. Lincoln’s nickname, “ 
3. Conductor of the Royal Philharmonic 


“Honest 
(initials). 
Cha. 


Orchestra, Sir P 


. Eddie Cantor’s wife. 
2. Recent dance craze, the 
3. Helps. 
5. Snake that killed Sie 


“The _..._ and Peasant Overture. 


. Negative answer, 
3. Electrical Engoes (abbr. ), 
. Male star of the play, The Great 


Sebastians ( initials). 


51. South (abbr.). 

2. Animals that live in streams. 
. Heifetz plays this instrument. 
. Vocalizes. 
. Lowest female voices. 


. Cut in two. 
2. United Nations (abbr.). 
3. Selves. 
. He’s associated with the song, “Me 


and My Shadow,’ Lewis. 


. Composer of The Isle of th of the Dead 


(initials ). 


}. Civil Service (abbr.). 
. Seventh letter of Greek ye pcsone 
. Elia was the pseudonym o 


essayist 
et 


. Wife of No. 50 across (initials ). 
. Presents for acceptance. 


. You drink a soda through this. 


83. Trees are 


down by lumber- 
jacks. 


. Musical sound. 
. Little — . Peep. 
23. Chinese measure equal to one third 


of a mile. 


7. Obsolete (abbr. ). 
28. An affirmative vote. 
. Sainte (abbr.). 


Falsehoody 


°34. Instrument played by Rudolph Serkin. 
5. Fools. 


Lowest male voice. 


. Accented part of the musical measure, 


A conductor leads with this. 


. Composer of the Slavonic Dances 


(initials ). 


2. Company (abbr.). 
. Viewed. 
3. Main theme of a novel. 
. Unit of energy (physics). 
. Be sick. 
8. Titanium (chemical symbol), 
54. Composer of Samson and Delilah, 


Camille ( initials), 


5. Senator Harry F. Byrd is from this 


state (abbr. ). 
Behold! 





Words_at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


Committee for a United States of 
Europe (p. 5)—A private organization 
of prominent Europeans that promotes 
popular and governmental interest in 
steps toward complete European unity. 
It was founded by Jean Monnet in 1954. 

High Authority (p. 5)—In this case, 
the executive body of the Schuman Plan. 
It consists of nine members: two each 
from France, Germany, and Belgium; 
ind one each from Italy, Luxembourg, 
ind the Netherlands. The nine members 
must neither receive orders from, nor 
report to, their own respective govern- 
ments. Their loyalty must be exclusively 
to the Schuman Plan’s eoal and steel 
community. 

Sir Edward Grey (p. 10)—British 
Foreign Minister from 1905 to 1916. 

Fascist (p. 10)—One who believes in 
dictatorship, or nondemoeratic rule. A 
Fascist government is one that places 
rigid controls on all forms of freedom 
in the economic, politica], and social life 
of a country. Fascists (led by Benito 
Mussolini) ruled Italy from 1922 to 
1944. Adolph Hitler established the 
Nazi party of Germany on Fascist prin- 
ciples. He ruled his country as a dic- 
tator from 1933 to 1945. The aggres- 
sive policies of these two dictatorships 
plunged Europe into World War II. 

Roman Empire (p. 11)—An empire 
that flourished 2,000 years ago, founded 
iled by the citizens of Rome. At 
Rome. controlled nearly all 
of Western Europe, North Africa, and 
parts of the Middle East. It declined 
under the steady attacks of German 
warrior tribes. 

Charlemagne (p. 11)—Founder of a 
great medieval empire, which at its 
included almost all of Western 
Europe. In 800 A.D. he was crowned 
Holy Roman Emperor by Pope Leo III. 
After his death, Charlemagne’s empire 
was divided among his descendants. 

Napoleon Bonaparte (p. 11)—Em- 
peror of France from 1804 to 1815. 

Marshall Plen (p. 11)—U. S. pro- 
gram for supplying aid for the economic 
recovery of Europe. It was proposed by 
U. S. Secretary of State General George 

Marshall in 1947. 

toms union (p. 11)—An agreement 
between two or more states to have a 
ommon. tariff wall around them and 
none between them. 
Say It Right! 
Monnet (p. 5)—ZHAHN (the 
like the “s” in pleasure) muhn- 
NA) 

Robert Schuman (p. 5)—ruh-BEHR 

shoo-MAHN. 


Charlemagne (p. 


and fri 
its height, 


he ight 


11)—SHAR-lih- 


A Matter of Honor 


Washington had more ready wit 
than history seems inclined to credit 
to him, and could very comfetently 
hold his own in the art of reparteé. 

One day, as he sat at the table after 
dinner, he complained that the fire 
burning on the hearth behind him was 
too large and too hot. 

“But, sir,” rejoined a guest, “it be- 
hooves a general to stand fire.” 

“But,” came the instant reply, “it 
does not become a general to receive 


it from the rear.” 
Our Lite 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 
Wii Tops, don't miss. i iiGood. 

Fair. Save your money. 
Musical—(M); Doco- 


Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); 
Western—(W) 


mentary—(¥); Animated Cartoon—(A): 
wvrrFunny Face (M); Fear Strikes 
Out (D); Heaven Knows Mr. Allison (D); 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street (D); 
Around the World in 80 Days (D); 
Friendly Persuasion (D); The Ten Com- 
mandments (D); War and Peace (D); 
Moby Dick (D). 

“iv¥The Young Stranger (D); Design- 
ing Woman (M); Kelly and Me (C); Silk 
Stockings (M); Battle Hymn (D). 
The Iron Petticoat (C); Mister Cory 
(D); The Opposite Sex (M). 








the results show 


THYLOX 


medicated cream 


heals 


acne and blemishes 


Thylox is effective medication in a 
disappearing cream base. Con- 
tains no heavy masking agent or 
harmful oils. Easy and pleasant 
fo use. 


works Quickty —A highly 
active ingredient in exclusive sniall- 
particle form makes Thylox Medi- 
cated Cream penetrate pores 
immediately ... produces a unique 
drying effect on acne and blem- 
ishes . . . starts healing at once. 


CLINICAL TESTS PROVE—Thylox 
Medicated Cream effective in an 
overwhelming majority of cases 
Until recently Thylox Cream has 
been promoted only to the medical 
profession...used by leading 
dermatologists in treating acne 
patients. But now you can obtain 
Thylox directly from your local 
drug or department stores 


Thylox Medicated Cream, 
in handy tube, 1.00 


For best results, clean your foce with Thylox Medicated SOAP, .50 
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your Vutual 
3 Benefit 
Life Man 


». 


‘| 


can have 
good life 
Insurance 
on a low 
income.” 


Maybe you'll be lucky enough to fall 
into a $50,000-a-year job when you 
finish school. Chances are, however, 
that like most of us you'll have to 
set your sights a little lower at first. 
Still, you might keep in mind that 

a good life insurance program doesn’t 
require a $50,000 salary. 


For example, there’s a Mutual Bene- 
fit Life plan designed especially for 
young people on their way up. While 
your income is low, the premiums 
are low. Then, as your earnings rise, 
the premiums increase modestly 

over a 10-year period to remain at a 
level you can manage easily. Result? 
You get the coverage you want in 
the early years when your income 
wouldn’t ordinarily “buy” enough 
protection. It’s one more good 
reason for talking to your Mutual 
Benefit Life man about building a 
sound financia! future for yourself 


THE 


Mutual 
Benefit 
Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, NEW JERS! 


The Earl of Tennis 


abate raised a racket about the 
Princess of the Court, Karen Hantze, 
|in my April 19th column, it’s now only 
| fair to serve up a rave about the Earl 
|of tennis, Earl “Butch” Buchholz. 
| Butch has all the experts in a tizzy. 
| Just 16 years old, this 10th grader from 
John Burroughs School (St. Louis), 
has the makings of another Pancho 
| Gonzales. Every expert who's seen him 
| has come’ away saving. They all rate 
| him the No. 1 prospect in the land. 
| Everything about Butch spells c-h- 
a-m-p. A lean six-ft. one-in. athlete 
| with that scrubbed A!!-American-boy 
| look, he’s the perfect tennis type. And 
|he becomes positively beautiful when 
he starts swinging a racket 

Butch has that “big” game the ex- 
perts love. He can really powder the 
ball—serve, volley, forehand, and back- 
| hand. And he covers the court like a 
| gazelle. All he needs is a little season- 
| ing. And the next few years will give 
him that. Then watch this boy go! 

Meanwhile, he’s doing better than 
all right. He’s both the junior and 
senior champion of St. Louis, and 
champ of the Missouri Valley, He's 
won the National Boys’ Indoor title 
three years in a row, was picked on the 
National Junior Davis Cup Squad, and 
|is‘currently rated No. 4 in the junior 
| division (boys 18 years and under). 

Among his other honors are: 

1. Copping the National 
crown for boys 15 and under. 

2. Winning the National Indoor and 
Oufdoor Boys Doubles titles twice 
each. 

3. Winning 


Jaycee 


the National Indoor 


| Junior Doubles championship. 


That’s a tremendous record for a 
fellow just 16, and indicates why the 
experts expect such great things from 
him in the future. 

Butch’s poise and savvy on the court 


'are not gifts from the gods. They're 


the result of years of experience. His 
dad, to whom he credits ‘almost all 
his success, shoved a racket into his 
fist when Butch was just five years old. 
Which means that Ear! has been clout- 
ing tennis balls for 11 years! 

At Burroughs School, Butch is a 
member of both the tennis and—base- 
ball varsities, His “favorites” include: 
movies, Kim Novak and James Dean; 
singers, Fats Domino and Pat Boone; 
school subjects, English and history; 
and food, steak. He also “goes” for 
| good jazz bands. 

His greatest thrill in sports, he says, 
was “being a member of the Junior 


Davis Cup team and playing in the 
national championships at Forest Hills, 
N. Y.” His ambition im life is to “be 
a member of a winning Davis Cup 
team and to win the world’s four major 
titles—French, U. S., English, and Aus- 
tralian.” 

But first he will go to college— 
“someplace where I can play tennis 
all year round, like Miami, U.C.L.A., 
or Southern California.” 


SHORT SHOTS 


> Since I listed the top ten scorers in 
pro basketball two- weeks ago, I'd now 
like to relay the top ten collegiate 
scorers for 1956-57: 


Aver. 
31.2 
30.0 
29.7 
29.6 


Pts. 
906 
631 
743 
800 


. Grady Wallace, S. Carolina 
. Joe Gibbons, Mississippi 

. Elgin Baylor, Seattle 

Wilf Chamberlain, Kansas 
Chet Forte, Columbia 694 
Jim Ashmore, Miss. State 708 
Lennie Rosenbluth, N. Carolina 895 
Bill Ebben, Detroit 724 
Bailey Howell, Miss. State 647 
. Archie Dees, Indiana 550 


CLPMNOVaYN— 
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> Hey, all you baseball fans and play- 
ers: Looking for an easy way to figure 
out batting, slugging, fielding, and 
pitching averages? Try the “Grand Slam 
Baseball Computer.” This is a 5 x 6%-in. 
handy dial-type chart which enables 
you to figure out any average as quick 
as you can say “Herb Score.” And on 
the back is a chart to list your entire 
record for every game you play this 
season. For a copy .f this handy de- 
vice, send “25¢ to Grand Slam Com- 
puter, 130 West 42nd St., Room 909, 
New York 36, N. Y. 








> The Gunnery (Conn.) eleven was 
being beaten, 35-13, by its arch rival, 
Canterbury, ‘and the time had come 
for the school’s “long yell.” 

“Give me a G!” pleaded the Gunnery 
cheerleader, and the students roared 
“GC.” The aim, of course, was to roar 
through all the letters in Gunnery. But 
the cheerleader, having got his CG, 
threw everyone into confusion by next 
demanding: “Give me an E]!” 

The startled cheering section gave 
him nothing much. But an poms 
teacher responded in a loud 
voice: “In spelling, I give you - 


> While waiting for a Kremlin meet- 
ing to begin, Dr. Nicholas Nyaradi, 
former Hungarian Minister of Finance, 
took an American newspaper from his 
brief case. A Russian attache waiting 
with him asked for part of it. 

“Ha!” exclaimed the Russian after 
a few minutes of silence, “just what 
we always suspected would happen in 
capitalistic America!” 

Dr. Nyaradi glanced at the headline 
the Russian was reading. It read: 
INDIANS MURDER SENATORS! 


> Absolutely the most hair-raising end- 
ing to a football game last season 
occurred in the 35th annual classic be- 
tween George Washington H. S. of 
Alexandria and Washington-Lee H. S. 
of Arlington, both in Virginia. Un- 
defeated Washington-Lee had to win 
in order to cop the state crown. But 
with two seconds remaining, the score 
stood 0-0. At this point, the W-L qb 
dropped back to the 32-yard line for 
a field-goal attempt. 

He kicked—and as the ball crossed 
the 10-yard stripe, the final gun went 
off. The ball traveled 20 yards more, 
struck the goalposts, bounced up—and 
then teetered over! 

That marked the fourth game of the 
season won by Wayne Ballard’s toe, a 
real rarity in schoolboy football. His 
three other field goals accounted for 
8-0, 10-7, and 14-12 victories, reports 
Reese James, co-sports editor of the 
school paper. 


> Bradley U. uncorked one of the most 
electrifying rallies in basketball history 
to beat Xavier U. in the National In- 
vitational Tournament this year. They 
ran up 69 points in 17% minutes to 
wipe out a 21-point deficit and win by 
35 points. 

In the Bradley dressing room after 
the game, a photographer asked the 
Braves to pose for a picture. The boys 
happily bunched in front of the lockers, 
but the photographer paused. “Where’s 
the ball?” he cried. “Will somebody 
please get a ball.” 

“Why bother?” a visitor muttered. 
“Those guys would only shoot it any- 
way. 


~HerMaANn L. Mastin, Sports Editor 


ien he used Vitalis 


Football’s all-time great, Doak Walker, likes the way Vitalis tackles dried-out hair. 


New greaseless way to keep your hair neat all day 


After exposure to water, wind or look, because Vitalis contains V-7, 
steam heat, Vitalis restores hair’s the greaseless grooming di 
normal moisture oo par better than Try new Vitalis — you'll like it. 
leading cream or oil tonics. It makes 

even unruly hair easy to man- VITALIS® HAIR TONIC WITH V-7. 


age. Yet you never have an “oil slick” 











HE WORE A LEATHER 
UNDERSHIRT 


AS ARESULT OF THE GREAT PIRE 
IN LONDON IN 1666, THE FIRST FIRE 











The Symbol of 
“Positively Finer” 
Hickok Accessories 











When you're wearing a Hickok you're wearing the best! 











PLAY W/TH 
THE BEST 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 
SOFTBALL BATS 


In baseball or softball Louisville 
Sluggers are the choice of hitters 
in every league. So join the long 
parade of champs to the plate 
with a genuine Louisville Slug- 
ger. There’s a model for every 
type of hitter 


SEND FOR THE 1957 
H & B SOFTBALL RULES 


Ready at your dealers. Get 
your copy from him or 
send 10¢c direct to us 
(coin) to cover mailing 
Print name and address 
plainly. Hillerich & 
Bradsby Co., 

lovisville, Ky 
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BASEBALL 


Read This First 
Our _teaders are advised to read an advertisement 
before for stamps. If the adver- 
tisement mentions “approvals,’ ‘ the stamp dealer 
will send 7 in addition to any free stamps, or 
stamps you pay for in advance, a selection of other 
wn as “approvals.” Each of these “ap- 
al’ stamps has a price clearly marked. if you 
eep any of the “approve!” stamps you must poy 
for them and return the ones you do not wish te 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure 
to write your nome and address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. if 
" de net intend to byy any of the “approval” 
stamps return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 4 
corner of the envelope in which you return 4 
stomps. If you are a beginner in stamp collectin 
you should ask your parents’ advice before sen 
ing for stamps. if any reader feels that « stamp 
dealer who advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait ot least two 
weeks for an answer. If necessary the reader may 
i to the Executive Editor of Scholastic Maga- 
33 W. 42nd %&., _New York 36, NM. Y¥ 





zines, 


FREE! 107 


All different from Britain's farflung 
colomal empire Catalog value $2.50 
FREE STAMP MAGAZINE Approvals 
Send 10¢ for handling. Ac! now/ | 
NIAGARA STAMP COMPANY 

St. Catharines 722, Ont., Canada 


FRE eRe Canade- Newfoundland Collection 


meyer a Ear ses, Commemoratives, 
Pictorial j Hi at Values Plus Set A | 
Fascinating Triangle Stange Plus s ~ Unused British 
Colonies. Plus Large Stam, ar Offers Free 
with approvals. Send 10¢ 
EMPIRE STAMP CORP., 


STAMP COL LECTION 


More than 100 diff. fascinating, |! 
guing stamps from Europe. Af 
America, Scandinavia ‘6 alkans 

, Used stamps — | stan ion 





1TiSH COLONY 
STAMPS 


> Bor vk th Fo 
Canada 


“FRE 


you will be thrilled! 
ts sending 3¢ post- 
SPRINGFIELD § 92, MASS. 


’ Dent. Teretite, 


All ‘given to appre 
age. TATHAM STAMP co.. 


DIAMOND, SHAPE COFFEE STAMP 





LOVELY FLOWER TRIANGLE | 


Commemerative Greenland, ide 


First American Big 
Dancer, ote. FREE with approvals 
LITTLE ROCK 7, ARKANSAS | 


CAPITAL STAMP CO 


THE UNITED NATIONS will issue 
this 4¢ airmail stamp on May 27. 
Shown on the stamp are a globe and 
a banner representing flight. This de- 
sign won first prize in an international 
U. N, stamp design contest five years 
ago. The U. N. is issuing this stamp 
mainly to meet the needs of thousands 
of its visitors who like to send picture 
postal cards home by airmail. In addi- 
tion, the 4¢ stamps will be acceptable 
as postage for airmail letters sent from 
U. N. Headquarters. On May 27 the 
U. N. also will issue a 4¢ airmail 
postal card. 

You can order official first-day cov- 
ers (envelopes) of the stamp and first- 
day postal cards from the UNSC out- 
let: F.U.N. Cover Service, 160-28 17th 
Avenue, Whitestone 57, N. Y. Each 
cover costs 25 cents. It comes with 
TWO 4¢ airmail stamps. Each first-day 


| postal card costs 10 cents. 


ON MAY 11 Monaco will issue nine 
stamps to honor the birth of Princess 
Caroline last February. Her mother, 
Princess Grace, is the former U. S. 
movie star, Grace Keily. Last year she 
married Prince Rainier III, Monaco’s 
ruler. 

THREE BRITISH BOY SCOUT 
stamps will be on the envelope used 
for mailing a picture booklet describ- 
ing a summer Scout jamboree in Eng- 
land. For news on how to order the 
booklet write to: Louise J. Wright, 799 
Park Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 


You'll receive two U. N. stamps in 
a plastic pocket wallet by joiming the 
U. N. Stamp Clubs. The stamps and 
wallet will be sent to you immediately 
as a free gift. Next fall you'll get the 
first of six information kits, which in- 
cludes the club bulletin, and other ma- 
terials. For an application, write to: 
U. N. Stamp Clubs, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


> Bob. Hope and his special guest 
Shelley Winters will present a “drama- 
tic” take-off in their version of “Hys- 
teria Playhouse” on The Bob Hope 
Chevy Show, Sunday, May 5, 9-10 
p.m., E.D.T., NBC-TV. Bob will ask 
George Jessel for tips on how to portray 
New York’s late Mayor James Walker 
for the film, Beau James. Hope and 
Jessel will also present a series of im- 
pressions of great vaudeville _ stars. 
Sonny James, a new vocal star, and 
Dr. Cary Middlecoff, National Open 
Golf Champion, are also guests. 

> Bette Davis will star in “Stranded,” 
the true story of a rural schoolteacher 
who saved the lives of her pupils 
marooned by a blizzard, on ABC-TV’s 
Telephone Time, Thursday, May 9, 
10 p.m., E.D.T. The noted actress will 
portray Beatrice Enter, the teacher 
who found her class in Nicollet, Minn., 
isolated by a raging snowstorm one cold 
morning in 1940. After learning over 
a battery radio that help was hours 
away, she tried to keep the children’s 
minds occupied by games and helped 
them break up their desks for fuel. 
Finally Miss Enter led the children out 
into the storm and down a sheltered 
gully to meet approaching snowplows. 


> Duke Ellington makes his TV pre- 
miere over the U.S. Steel Hour on 
Wednesday May 8, 10-11 p.m., E.D.T., 
CBS-TV. A Drum Is a Woman is his 
musical fantasy on the history of jazz. 
Ellington has been thinking about this 
composition ever since 1941 when 
Orson Welles asked him to prepare 
such a work. But after outlining the 
work, he set it aside until a short time 
ago. While the Ellington orchestra was 
making a series of one-night stands 
in the South and West, Ellington com- 
posed Drum in the car, at the record- 
ing studio—whenever he could snatch 
a moment or two of concentration. 


> Edward R. Murrow takes up an ex- 
tremely important topic on Sunday, 
May 5, 5-6 p.m., E.D.T., over CBS- 
TV. See It Now studies the Puerto 
Ricans who come in ever-increasing 
numbers to New York City. 

> Those of you who saw The Singin’ 
Idol on the Kraft Theatre on Jan. 80, 
may be interested to learn that Tommy 
Sands will again appear on Kraft May 
8, 9-10 p.m., E.D.T. He will star in 
Flesh and Blood with Victor Jory and 
will introduce two brand-new songs. 








That's Fair and Square 


Two farmers went fishing one day 
and when they got home, they com- 
pared their experiences. One said he 
had caught a 200-pound salmon. The 
other called his attention ‘to the fact 
that salmon never weigh 200 pounds. 
but the first stuck to what he claimed. 
Then he asked, “What did you catch?” 

“Well,” was the reply, “all I got 
was a rusty old lantern bearing the 
inscription “Captain Kidd, 1756,’ and 
would you believe it, there was a 
lighted candle inside of it.” 

The fisherman gulped, cleared his 
throat, and said, “Look here. Let's get 
together on our fish stories. I'll take 
100 pounds off my salmon if you'll put 


out the candle in that lantern.” 
Modern Humor,py Edw. F. Allen 


Batty Bit 

Al Shacht, the baseball comedian, in- 
sisted that his grandfather was major 
league timber too. “In fact,” says 
Shacht, “he was the original brain trust 
of the Wahoo Woodpeckers. He always 
used his head. One day an opposing 
pitcher dusted him off at the plate. The 
ball conked Grandpa with a resound- 
ing crash, and turned into the most 
sensational home run on record. Yes, 
sir, it sailed over the right field fence, 
and won the game. The opposing pitcher 
committed suicide. They carried Grand- 
pa off on their shoulders.” 

“What nonsense,” some literal-minded 
female usually exclaims at this point. 
“How could a man hit a ball over the 
fence with his head?” 

“You didn’t know Grandpa,” is 
Shacht’s clincher. “He had bats in his 


belfry. Bennett Cerf, Anything for a Laugh 





Answers te Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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Top Winners in Poster Contest 


Winners of the National Mari- 
time Day Poster Contest, which 
closed February 11, have received 
notification of their success by 
mail. First prize of a 25-day Carib- 
bean cruise or $500 in cash 
was awarded to Judith Simkin, 
Mergenthaler Vocational-Technical 
High School, Baltimore; Md. Sec- 
ond prize of $100 in cash was won 
by Frances O’Donnell, West Tech- 
nical High School, Cleveland, O. 
Third prize of $50 in cash was 
won by Cherie Howard, Cass 
Technical High School, Detroit, 
Mich. 

There were 24 fourth-prize win- 
ners ($25 each), and 25 Honorable 
Mentions ($10 each). 











Beaten 

During the administration of Presi- 
dent Jackson, Senators Daniel Webster 
and Littleton Tazewell were walking 
along the Potomac with Secretary of 
the Navy John Branch. Webster stopped 
to talk with someone for a moment. 
As the other two went on, Tazewell 
offered to bet Branch a ten-dollar hat 
that he could prove him to be on the 
other side of the river. 

“Done,” said Branch. 

“Well,” said Tazewell, pointing to 
the Virginia shore, “isn’t that one side 
of the river?” 

“Yes,” Branch admitted. 

“And isn’t this the other side?” 

“Yes,” Branch agreed. 

“Then, since you are here, isn’t this 
the other side?” 

“Why, I declare!” said Branch. “Tl 
try that one on Daniel.” 

A few minutes later Webster caught 
up with them. 

“Yl wager you a ten-dollar hat that 
I can prove you to be on the other side 
of the river,” Branch told him. 

“Done,” said Webster. 

“Well, isn’t this one side?” 

“Yes,” Webster agreed. 

“Isn't that the other side?” 

“Yes,” said Webster, “but I’m not on 
that side.” 

Shortly afterward Secretary Branch 
bought two ten-dollar hats. 

Encore 


Art of Communication 

One morning, on coming into his of- 
fice, an Alabama executive was sur- 
prised to see his secretary holding her 
nose while talking long distance to a 
customer in New England. 

This was her explanation: “On long 
distance calls, these Yankees can’t un- 
derstand a word I say unless I hold my 


nose!” 


CW! 


Insect Repellent 
for vacation days 


Off! 


longest lasting ingredient known! 


OFF! protects against mosquitoes 
for over 5 hours. Effective against 
all kinds of biting insects —flies, 
chiggers, ticks, fleas, etc. Repellent 
ingredient recommended by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Non-greasy and pleasant to use 
. OFF! has no objectionable 
odor. It feels clean . . . contains 
no oil. Water-resistant and per- 
spiration-resistant, yet easily re- 
moved with soap and water. 


JOHNSON'S 
WAX 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Paste coupon on postcard and mail to 


SHSCSSSSS SESS SSE SESCESEC SHES ESESESEOEEEE 


sumer PEWAn Rocce SM-47 
$3 INSON’S WAX, Racine, Wisconsin 


Please send me up-to-date information 
about all kinds of insecticides, 


Nome. 
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BILL LUNDIGAN* SHOWS YOU SOME MAGIC | 
AT THE TIP OF A FINGER 


*( Your TV host on “Climax!” and “Shower of Stars” Thursdays, CBS-TV ) 


1. “WHAT WOULD YOU SAY this lever was? 
If you guessed gearshift, you missed! It’s an automatic trans- 
mission control. Many, many makes of cars still keep it on the 
post, even though drivers seldom have to move it. 


3. “MODERN PUSHBUTTON CONTROL 

was introduced by Chrysler Corporation. This newest version 
unmatched smoothness and surge. The driver can go 
standstill to highway speed as you read this sentence! 


5S. “TORQUEFLITE even has special safety-rang: 


tons. Button number | is fine forsbraking on steep hills. lt 


es a gear that gives you precise control through the 


elerator. Number 2 button is perfect for heavy traffic. 


2. “RECOGNIZE THIS? It, too, is a transmission 


» control. But look how much more convenient it is. It’s just a 


few inches from your hand—yet it’s never in the way! It’s 
Chrysler Corporation’s new Pushbutton TorqueFlite. 


4. “MOST OF THE TIME, you use one button—‘D’. 
Press the accelerator to go, the brake to stop. That’s all! For 
extra power on steep hills, or to pass, floor the accelerator. 
A power-gear automatically gives a scataway burst! 


6. “IN MUD OR SAND, simply rock the car free by 
alternately pressing ‘R’ (for reverse) and ‘1’. In every way, 
TorqueF lite is terrific! And it’s just one of many great 
advances that make these the newest new cars in 20 years!” 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION >» THE FORWARD LOOK 
PLYMOUTH-DODGE-DESOTO-CHRYSLER: IMPERIAL 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION, DETROIT 31, MICH. 





